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A FEW OF OUR SMALLER FOIBLES. 
MANKIND are beset by a number of small foibles, 
which, though all must be more or less conscious of 
them, have as yet been hardly ever made the subject 
of literary remark. Among the least tolerable and 
most dangerous is the aptitude, in certain circum- 
stances, to fal) inte a panic. A slight crack, such as 
often takes place in furniture or any thing else com- 
posed of wood, is heard in a full church, and immedi- 
ately the whole congregation rush to be smothered and 
pressed to death in the doorways. Numerous instances 
have shown that, for once that damage occurs from 
the giving way of a gallery, it occurs twenty times, 
and in far greater extent, from the crowding of the 
passages ; but still, when the crack is heard, mankind 
are found to be unconvinced, and, each believing that 
he is to be one of the fortunate few who will get clear 
of all danger, away they rush from the one chance 
incurred by sitting still, to the éwenty to which they 
will be exposed in the attempt toescape. Experience, 
benevolence, reason, all seem incompetent in this case 
to resist the dictate of an alarmed and overpowering 
selfishness. Not much more respectable, if so much, 
is the panic which sometimes takes place in reference 
to the credit of banks. Several thousand persons, de- 
siring to have their spare money employed at interest, 
deposit it with a party who makes it his business to 
mediate between the borrower and the lender. Sud- 
denly a doubt arises—often from the most senseless 
causes—as to the trustworthiness of the mediating 
party, who is immediately besieged by a host of cla- 
morous creditors, each hopeful that he will be among 
those who are to get out, though all must be sensible 
that to expect a ready presentation of such a vast 
quantity of money, which has long since been lent out 
to others, and that expressly in order that an interest 
might be allowed, is in the highest degree unreason- 
able. Tobe able to answer demands made in this 
manner, the banker would require to keep the depo- 
sits in his desk, without attempting to put them to 
use, or to realise an interest from them ; but, from the 
very fact of his stipulating for interest, it is clearly 
understood by the depositing party that this is not the 
way in which he expects his money to be treated. 
Totally forgetful, however, of every honourable con- 
sideration, wild only for their money, in pour the 
whole troop upon the unfortunate banker, whom they 
both require to give his bread to be eaten and yet to 
have it, and whom accordingly they expose to that 
very derangement of affairs which they causelessly 
dread. That such a proceeding endangers the for- 
tunes of the later applicants, never stands for a mo- 
ment before the thought of one of the first. Let me 
make myself safe, and no matter how many should 
be worsted : such is the maxim which, on such occa- 
sions, will animate men at other times able to resist 
many selfish impulses, and tu perform very generous 
actions. 

The readiness of mankind to take upon trust the 
merits of illustrious deceased authors, is a weakness 
which has been alluded to by Dr Thomas Brown. The 
fame and supposed excellence of these writers are so 
overpowering, that the thousands whoare unacquainted 
with their works never think of doubting, and thus it 
is quite possible for an author to have ceased altoge- 
ther to be read, and yet to be very generally praised. 
Dante is one of the poets whom every body allows to 
be most admirable, while very few are practically con- 
versant with his writings. Let some one who knows 
Dante—nay, let some one who does not know him— 
make an allusion to him, every individual in company 
will put on a face of intelligence and sympathetic ap- 
preciation, as if he had every verse of the Divine 


Comedy by heart, and had been accustomed all his life 
to enjoy it either in the original, or through the me- 
dium of Mr Carey. Nearly the same thing may be 
said in regard to Milton, whom every body buys, dips 
into, tires over, and then lays aside, and praises for 
ever. Nine-tenths of even the well-educated are un- 
able to appreciate these poets; but as no one likes 
to be supposed deficient in this kind of taste, which 
looks like the characteristic of an exalted mind, the 
nine-tenths are as ready, or even readier, to bestow 
commendation, than the remaining tenth of real ap- 
preciators, simply in order that their ignorance and 
inferiority of understanding and feeling may not be 
detected. Besides, the very want of readers prevents 
the real merits of the author from being ascertained. 
An author obtains a certain degree of reputation: in 
time, taste changes, and he ceases to be read: still, 
mankind, afraid that the fault lies with themselves, 
praise on; and thus a book may, to all proper intents 
and purposes, be as dead as its author, without being 
a whit less celebrated than ever. In fact, it would 
appear as if ceasing to be read were exactly what gave 
the best assurance of immortality: an author is never 
safe till then. 


The same dread of being thought inferior in learn- 
ing and taste to one’s neighbours, may be frequently 
observed, when a Latin or Greek quotation is intro- 
duced into conversation. Nobody can dare to appear 
non-intelligent on such occasions. The quotation, so 
far from being pat, might bear a contrary sense, or 
be otherwise inapplicable ; but no one would question 
it. It is related that Sheridan clenched an argument 
in the House of Commons by a professed quotation 
from a Greek author, which, though a mere piece of 
jargon with the sound of Greek, was received with 
the greatest respect, assented to in particular terms, 
by one honourable member, and only discovered to be 
what it was by the witty author himself. In reality, 
very few are able to follow or catch the meaning of a 
few sentences spoken in a learned language. But then 
all must appear as apt as these few. And thus there 
is sometimes a wonderfully general appearance of 
learning, at the expense of a little candour. 

In polite assemblages, the case of the purblind coun- 
tess who paid her compliments to the coal-skuttle in- 
stead of the infant of the lady she was visiting, is re- 
peated in many various forms. Where many are 
speaking, and servants perhaps are creating some ad- 
ditional confusion by bringing and taking away dishes, 
innumerable remarks fall to the ground even between 
persons sitting very near to each other; but never is 
any one wanting in a gracious assent to what is, or 
seems to be, said. Sometimes the speaking party is 
troubled on such occasions with a “ sir ?’’ or “ ma- 
dam ?” which not unfrequently fails to produce a dis- 
tinct enunciation of the sentence. But as a second 
request of this kind would be troublesome iteration, 
the hearing party must then hear at all hazards, and, 
by some phrase, gesture, or play of features, as nearly 
appropriate as he can guess to the nature of the re- 
mark, set the matter at rest. To form a conjecture 
of meaning in these exigencies, requires some tact. 
Some blundering people will reply with a pleased ex- 
pression to what was intended to draw forth their in- 
dignation, or to a question with the “ indeed !” pro- 
per to a statement of fact. But those who can read 
faces and interpret the language of the eyes, are less 
apt to go wrong, especially if, by a combination of dif- 
ferent kinds of expression, they can contrive to pre- 
serve a prudent equivocalness. I have known men who, 
in answering scmething they did not hear, could throw 
assent, doubt, denial, surprise, and satisfaction, toge- 
ther with a hybrid of shrug and bow, ali into one. 


But these, it must be owned, were artists of uncom. 
mon skill—regular diners-out. The ladies have a 
very pretty way of getting out of such scrapes by a 
peculiar simper, which, being applied to all remarks 
whatever, heard or unheard, whether referring to 
love or villany, to accidents costing hundreds of lives, 
or schemes for restoring the lost innocence of man- 
kind, passes without challenge, and really saves a great 
deal of trouble to all parties. 

Till an extraordinary thing has been done, man- 
kind at large believe it to be impossible: when some 
one has done it, they wonder why it was not done 
before. While the weather is fine, mankind speak 
of it as if they believed it would never again be foul : 
let but a sunny shower fall, they immediately sur- 
mise that it is broken, and will not again for a long 
time be good. For this reason, no umbrellas are ever 
sold in fair weather, nor light dresses ordered in the 
latter raw days of spring. But all at once, on some op- 
pressively hot day which has suddenly occurred in the 
course of May, the whole world flies upon ginghamsand 
nankeens, which cannot be prepared nearly fast enough 
for the demand, though a little foresight might have 
allowed the milliners and tailors to execute their work 
at leisure. Shops and theatres are apt to be most fre- 
quented when it is reported of then that they are 
crowded with excess of custom. We fly from places 
where we can transact business and receive entertain. 
ment at our ease, and rush to others where we cannot 
do either without great inconvenience, if not sme 
risk to health itself. A bovk-auctioneer whom we 
congratulated one day upon the respectability of his 
companies, and the high prices which he obtained for 
the property entrusted to him, assured us that the 
companies were a consequence of the prices: sales at 
which books were understood to be generally cheap, 
were apt to be neglected. It seemed to him to be al- 
together a matter of excitement. The high prices at 
once attracted customers, and prompted them to bid. 
Individuals valued the articles because they saw others 
value them, aud a contagious Lriskness (which in the 
opposite circumstances would have been a contagious 
languor) pervaded the assembly. That mankind be- 
come indifferent to what they are accustomed to, and 
are perpetually desirous of novelty, has always been 
matter of remark ; but many of the little absurdities 
into which they are led by this passion, have been 
overlooked. How often do we see a decorative object 
of real elegance covered up and disgraced by something 
paltry, but new ! How often do we find ourselves ne- 
glecting the treasured wisdom of ages and the most 
refined modern literature, to grub amongst the very 
dregs of a newspaper ! 

In making a bargain for something of uncertain 
value, who is not conscious of often offering a sum 
which, if less had been asked, he would have thought 
exoribtant ? Let much, in any case, be demanded, 
and, provided the demand be vigorously supported, 
it is ten to one that much more will be conceded than 
if the claim had been moderate. Mankind are not 
yet sufficiently rational or sufficiently wedded to the 
spirit of justice, to give an effectual resistance to any 
strongly urged claim, however ill founded. Nay, try 
to pass off any gross absurdity upon them—for in- 
stance any outrageously erroneous opinion—and a 
very great proportion will be found ready to concede 
to something less grossly absurd, or less outrageously 
wrong. The demand establishes itself with them to 
a certain extent as a just claim, and, when they can 
get off for something less, they think themselves ne- 
gatively gainers, and eagerly close the negotiation. 

In argumentative conversation, men often take most 
unreasonable and deceitful courses. You may be 
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quite overpowered by the general strength of the op- 
posite side of the question, when, let but the most 
trifling error be made in point of fact by your adver- 
sary, you may, by a judicious use of that slip, easily 
redeem your cause. Overlooking every thing else, 
you instantly scige upon the error, which of course 
you speak of in round terms as errors, and, triumph- 
antly asking what faith is to be placed in such state- 
ments, you have riothing to do but look around for a 
decizion in your favour. It is an extraordinary case 
indeed which does not admit of some exceptions. Watch 
for these, make the most of them, keep the general 
merits of the question out of sight, and, though you 
have not a tenth of the justice on your side which the 
other party has, you will be a poor pleader if you do 
not at least arrest judgment. For defending hardly 
tenable points, there is another happy way, founded 
u the same principle with that which induces man- 
kind to concede something to a large and bold de- 
mand. Instead of allowing that your point can be 
disputed, exaggerate its features—ask a great deal 
more—set up by its side some superfluous absurdity of 
the same kind. The enemy, of course, has to remove 
or reduce these exaggerations in the first place; and 
it is ten to one that this duty so worries him, that he 
is glad to leave the main sophistry untouched in your 
hands. 

Every one must have remarked the easy success of 
any kind of evasive answer. Be the intention of the 
question as pointed, and its terms as precise, as may 
be, if the questioned party can only say something, 
no matter how vague, or apart from the purpose, the 
questioner is seldom able, at least for a time, to brin 
his artillery again to bear upon the subject. The uni- 
versal horror of iteration deters him. With equal 
weakness, we find people accounting for their conduct 
by reasons which are any thing but reasons. A little 
girl came to her mother, and said, “‘ Mamma, I have 
given some flowers from the garden to a miss, who 
said she wished them because she was to havea party.” 
“© Well, my dear, you had no right to give away the 
flowers, and ought not to have done it.” ‘“ But, 
mamma, she was to have a party.” Exactly similar 
are the reasons presented by many adult persons, to 
themselves and others, for taking some of the most 
serious steps in life. The mere sound of a because is 
enough for them. 

Such are a few of the minor foibles of mankind, 
described in terms, pointed perhaps, but I would hope 
not harsh or unduly sarcastic. ‘To describe such 
foibles, is a task which surely no well-disposed person 
would undertake, except in the hope of correcting or 
lessening them by bringing them under notice. Alas, 
how little occasion has any of us to set himself up in 
judgment of the errors or ridicule of the weaknesses 
of his brethren, when he who pens these remarks can 
hardly say in how great a degree he has been enabled 
to do so, by a retrospective view of his own life, and 
an unsparing inspection of his own nature ! 


THE CAMEL. 
[From Kidd’s Bridgewater Treatise. } 

Or all animals, the camel perhaps is most exactly 
adapted both to those peculiar regions of the earth in 
which it is principally if not exclusively found, and 
to those purposes for which it is usually employed by 
man: to whose wants indeed it is so completely ac- 
commodated, and apparently so incapable of existing 
without his superintendence, that while on the one 
hand we find the camel described in the earliest re- 
cords of history, and in every subsequent period, as in 
& state of subjugation to man, and employed for pre- 
cisely the same purposes as at the present day ; on the 
other hand, it does not appear that the species has 
ever existed in a wild or independent state. 

With scarcely any natural means of defence, and 
nearly useless in the scheme of creation (as far as we 
can judge), unless as the slave of man, it forms a re- 
markable parallel to the sheep, the ox, and other of 
the ruminating species ; which are also rarely, if ever, 
found, but under the protection of man, and to that 
protection alone are indebted, indeed, for their exist- 
ence as a distinct species. Let us compare, then, the 
form and structure, and moral qualities of the camel, 
with the local character of the regions in which it is 
principally found ; and with the nature of the services 
exacted of it by man. 

The sandy deserts of Arabia are the classical coun- 
try of the camel ; but it is also extensively employed 
in various other parts of Asia, and in the north of 
Africa; and the constant communication that exists 
between the tribes which border on the intervening sea 
of sand, could only be maintained by an animal pos- 
sessing such qualities as characterise the camel—“ the 
ship of the desert,” as it has emphatically been called. 
Laden with the various kinds of merchandise which 
are the object of commerce in that region of the world, 
and of which a part often passes from the most east. 
erly countries of Asia to the extreme limits of western 
Europe, and from thence even across the Atlantic to 
America, this extraordinary animal pursues its steady 
course over burning sands during many successive 
weeks. And not only is it satisfied with the scanty 
herbage which it gathers by the way, but often passes 
many days without meeting with a single spring of 
water in which to slake its thirst. 

In explanation of its fitness as a beast of burden, 
for such desert tracts of sand, its feet and its stomach 
are the points in its structure which are principally 


calculated to arrest oar attention: and its feet are 
not less remarkably accommodated to the road over 
which it travels, than is the structure of its stomach 
to the drought of the region through which that road 
passes. The foot of the camel, in fact, is so formed 
that the animal would be incapable of travelling, with 
any ease or steadiness, over either a rough or a stony 
surface ; and equally incapable is it of. travelling for 
any long continuance over moist ground, in conse- 
quence of the inflammation produced in its limbs from 
the effect of moisture. It is observed by Cuvier, that 
these circumstances in its physical history, and not 
the incapability of bearing a colder temperature, ac- 
count for the fact, that, while the sheep, the ox, the 
dog, the horse, and some other species, have accom- 
panied the migrations of man, from his aboriginal seat 
in central Asia to every habitable part of the globe, 
the camel still adheres to the desert. 

And now observe how its interior structure meets 
the difficulty of a region where water is rarely found. 
As in the case of all other animals which ruminate or 
chew the cud, the stomach of the camel consists of 
several compartments; of which one is divided into 
numerous distinct cells, capable of collectively con- 
taining such a quantity of water as is sufficient for 
the ordinary consumption of the animal during many 
days. And, as opportunities occur, the camel in- 
stinctively replenishes this reservoir, and is thus en- 
abled to sustain a degree of external drought, which 
would be destructive to all other animals but such as 
have a similar structure. 

Of the two species of camel, the Bactrian and Ara- 
bian, the latter is that with the history of which we 
are best acquainted; and though there is reason to 
believe, that, whatever is said of the qualities of the 
one might with truth be affirmed of the other also, 
on the present occasion whatever is said is referable 
to the Arabian species. The camel not only con- 
sumes less food than the horse, but can sustain more 
fatigue. A large camel is capable of carrying from 
seven to twelve hundredweight, and travelling with 
that weight on its back at the rate of above ten leagues 
in eachday. The small courier camel, carrying no 
weight, will travel thirty leagues in each day, pro- 
vided the ground be dry and level. Individuals of 
each variety will subsist for eight or ten successive 
days on dry thorny plants; but after this period 
require more nutritious food, which is usually sup- 
plied in the form of dates and various artificial prepa- 
rations: though, if not so supplied, the camel will 
patiently continue its course, till nearly the whole of 
the fat, of which the boss on its back consists, is ab- 
sorbed; whereby that protuberance becomes as it 
were obliterated. 

The camel is equally patient of thirst as of hunger ; 
and this happens, no doubt, in consequence of the 
supply of fluid which it is capable of obtaining from 
the peculiar reservoir contained in its stomach. It 
possesses moreover a power and delicacy in the sense 
of smell (to that sense at least such a power is most 
naturally referable), by which, after having thirsted 
for seven or eight days, it perceives the existence of 
water at a very considerable distance; and it mani- 
fests this power by running directly to the point where 
the water exists. It is obvious that this faculty is 
exerted as much to the benefit of their drivers, and the 
whole suite of the caravan, as of the camels themselves. 

Such are some of the leading advantages derived to 
man from the physical structure and powers of this 
animal; nor are those advantages of slight moment 
which are derived from its docile and patient disposi- 
tion. Itis no slight advantage, for instance, consi- 
dering the great height of the animal, which usually 
exceeds six or seven feet, that the camel is easily 
taught to bend down its body on its limbs in order to 
be laden ; and, indeed, if the weight to be placed on 
its back be previously so distributed as to be balanced 
on an intervening yoke of a convenient form, it will 
spontaneously direct its neck under the yoke, and af- 
terwards transfer the weight to its back. St Hilaire 
and Cuvier, from whom the substance of much of the 
preceding account is taken, assert, that, if after hav- 
ing laid down and received the intended freight, the 
camel should find it inconveniently heavy, it will not 
rise till a part has been taken off ; and that when fa- 
tigued by long travel, it will proceed more readily and 
easily if the driver sing some familiar tune. This, 
however, is a quality not peculiar to the camel. 

Considered only thus far in its history, the camel 
easily stands pre-eminent, as the most useful, among 
all the species of ruminating animals, in the bodily 
or mechanical services which it renders to man; it is 
almost indeed the rival of the horse, even when com- 
pared in a general point of view; but more than its 
rival in its particular arena, thedesert. The reindeer 
assists the individual wants of the Laplander by con- 
veying his sledge over the frozen surface of the snow; 
and the ox, on a more enlarged scale of labour, is 
employed in some countries in ploughing, or in the 
draught of heavy weights; but the camel was from 
time immemorial, up to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, almost the sole intermedium of the principal part 
of the commerce of the whole world. Thus the spices 
and other rich merchandise of the East, being brought 
to the confines of Arabia, were conveyed on the backs 
of camels across the desert, and thence finding their 
way to the trading cities of Phoenicia, while they yet 
flourished—and subsequently, after their destruction 
or decay, to Alexandria—they were distributed over 
the continent of Europe, enriching whole nations by 


the profits of the mere transfer; for thus Venice be. 
came not only the mistress of the Adriatic and Medi- 
terranean, but in a measure the arbitress of the whole 
world. 

Although the route by the Cape has in a great mea- 
sure superseded that by Alexandria, the commer. 
cial intercourse carried on by means of the camel be. 
tween opposite confines of the African and Asiatic 
deserts, is still sufficiently extensive to make the im- 
portance of that animal very considerable; so that 
even now, as ages and ages since, the riches of an in- 
dividual are estimated by the number of camels he 
may possess ; and he still uses his camels either in 
war, or for the transport of merchandise, or for the 
purpose of selling them. 

But it would be found, upon pursuing the histo 
of the camel, that, while under the point of view whic 
has been just considered, this animal contributes more 
largely to the advantages of mankind than any other 
species of the ruminating order, it scarcely is inferior 
to any one of those species with respect to other ad- 
vantages, on account of which they are principally 
valuable. Thus the Arab obtains from the camel not 
only milk and cheese and butter, but he ordinarily 
also eats its flesh, and fabricates its hair into clothing 
of various kinds. The very refuse indeed of the di- 
gested food of the animal is the principal fuel of the 
desert ; and from the smoke of this fuel is obtained 
the well-known substance called sal ammoniac, which 
is very extensively employed in the arts ; and of which 
indeed, formerly, the greater part met with in com- 
merce was obtained from this source alone, as may be 
implied from its very name. 


THE INTEMPERATE. 


(The following simple and affecting story is abridged from a vo- 

lume of Sketches (Philadelphia, 1834), by Mrs Sigourney, an Ame- 
rican authoress of rising reputation. Like our American brethren 
of the press, who lose no opportunity of spreading a knowledge of 
the productions of English writers, we always feel pleasure in be- 
ing able to present our readers with specimens of the current and 
popular literature of the States;—such an interchange of cour- 
tesies, and the mutual indulgence in feelings which these cour- 
tesies excite, being in our opinion one of the happiest means of 
drawing more closely together two great kindred nations in the 
bonds of affection and esteem.] 
WuaenreE the lofty forests of Ohio, towering in unshorn 
majesty, cast a solemn shadow over the deep verdure 
of beautiful and ample vales, a small family of emi- 
grants were seen pursuing their solitary way. They 
travelled on foot, but not with the aspect of mendi- 
cants, though care and suffering were variably de- 
picted on their countenances. The man walked first, 
apparently in an unkind, uncompromising mood. 
The woman carried in her arms an infant, and aided 
the progress of a feeble boy, who seemed sinking with 
exhaustion. An eye accustomed to scan the never- 
resting tide of emigration, might discern that these 
pilgrims were inhabitants of the Eastern States, pro- 
bably retreating from some species of adversity, to one 
of those imaginary scenes, among the shades of the 
far West, where it is fabled that the evils of mortality 
have found no place. 

James Harwood, the leader of that humble group, 
who claimed from him the charities of husband and 
of father, halted at the report of a musket; and while 
he entered a thicket, to discover whence it proceeded, 
the weary and sad-hearted mother sat down upon the 
grass. Bitter were her reflections during that inter- 
val of rest among the wilds of Ohio. The pleasant 
New England village from which she had just emi- 
grated, and the peaceful home of her birth, rose up to 
her view—where, but a few years before, she had 
given her hand to one, whose unkindness now strewed 
her path with thorns. By constant and endearing at- 
tentions, he had won her youthful love, and the two 
first years of their union promised happiness. Both 
were industrious and affectionate, and the smiles of 
their infant in his evening sports or slumbers, more 
than repaid the labours of the day. 

But a change became visible. The husband grew 
inattentive to his business, and indifferent to his fire- 
side. He permitted debts to accumulate, in spite of 
the economy of his wife, and became morose and of- 
fended at her remonstrances. She strove to hide, even 
from her own heart, the vice that was gaining the 
ascendancy over him, and redoubled her exertions to 
render his home agreeable. But too frequently her 
efforts were of no avail, or contemptuously rejected. 
The death of her beloved mother, and the birth of a 
second infant, convinced her that neither in sorrow nor 
in sickness could she expect sympathy from him to 
whom she had given her heart, in the simple faith of 
confiding affection. They became miserably poor, and 
the cause was evident to every observer. In this 
distress, a letter was received from a brother, who 
bad been for several years a resident in Ohio, men- 
tioning that he was induced to remove farther west- 
ward, and offering them the use of a tenement which 
his family would leave vacant, and a small portion of 
cleared land, until they might be able to become pur- 
chasers. 

Poor Jane listened to this proposal with gratitude. 
She thought she saw in it the sulvation of her hus- 
band. She believed that if he were divided from his 
intemperate companions, he would return to his early 
habits of industry and virtue. The trial of leaving 


native and endeared scenes, from which she would 
once have shrunk, seemed as nothing in comparison 
with the prospect of his reformation and returning 
happiness. Yet, when all their few effects were con- 
verted into the waggon and horse which were to con- 
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vey them to a far land, and the scant and humble 
necessaries which were to sustain them on their way 
thither ; when she took leave of her brother and 
sisters, with their households; when she shook hands 
with the friends whom she had loved from her cradle, 
and remembered that it might be for the last time; 
and when the hills that encircled her native village 
faded into the faint blue outline of the horizon, there 
came over her such a desolation of spirit, such a fore- 
boding of evil, as she had never before experienced. 
She blamed herself for these feelings, and repressed 
their indulgence. 

The journey was slow and toilsome. The autumnal 
rains and the state of the roads were against them. 
The few utensils and comforts which they carried 
with them were gradually abstracted and sold. The 
object of this traffic could not be doubted : the effects 
were but too visible in his conduct. She reasoned— 
she endeavoured to persuade him to a different course. 
But anger was the only result. When he was not too 
far stupified to comprehend her remarks, his deport- 
ment was exceedingly overbearing and arbitrary. He 
felt that she had no friend to protect her from inso- 
lence, and was entirely in his own power; and she 
was compelled to realise that it was a power without 
generosity, and that there is no tyranny so perfect as 
that of a capricious and alienated husband. 

As they approached the close of their distressing 
journey, the roads became worse, and their horse ut- 
terly failed. He had been but scantily provided for, 
as the intemperance of his owner had taxed and im- 
poverished every thing for his own support. Jane 
wept as she looked upon the dying animal, and re- 
membered his laborious and ill-repaid services. 

The unfeeling exclamation with which her husband 
abandoned him to his fate, fell painfully upon her 
heart, adding another proof of the extinction of his 
sensibilities, in the loss of that pitying kindness for 
the animal creation, which exercises a silent and salu- 
tary guardianship over our higher and better sym- 
pathies. They were now approaching within a short 
distance of the termination of their journey, and their 
directions had been very clear and precise. But his 
mind became so bewildered and his heart so perverse, 
that he persisted in choosing by-paths of underwood 
and tangled weeds, under the pretence of seeking a 
shorter route. This increased and prolonged their 
fatigue; but no entreaty of his wearied wife was re- 
garded. Indeed, so exasperated was he at her expos- 
tulations, that she sought safety insilence. The little 
boy of four years old, whose constitution had been 
feeble from his infancy, became so feverish and dis- 
tressed as to be unable to proceed. The mother, af- 
ter in vain soliciting aid and compassion from her 
husband, took him in her arms, while the youngest, 
whom she had previously carried, and who was un- 
able to walk, clung to her shoulders. Thus burdened, 
her progress was tedious and painful. She even en- 
deavoured to press on more rapidly than usual, fear- 
ing that if she fell behind, her husband would tear 
the sufferer from her arms, in some paroxysm of his 
savage intemperance. 

Their road during the day, though approaching the 
small settlement where they were to reside, lay through 
a solitary part of the country. The children were 
faint and hungry ; and as the exhausted mother sat 
upon the grass, trying to nurse her infant, she drew 
from her bosom the last piece of bread, and held it to 
the parched lips of the feeble child. But he turned 
away his head, and with a scarcely audible moan, 
asked for water, which she had not to give. 

The sun was drawing towards the west, as the voice 
of James Harwood was heard, issuing from the forest, 
attended by another man with a gun, and some birds 
at his girdle. “ Wife, will you get up now, and come 
along? Weare nota milefrom home. Here is John 
Williams, who went from our part of the country, 
and says he is our next-door neighbour.” Jane re- 
ceived his hearty welcome with a thankful spirit, and 
rose to accompany them. The kind neighbour took 
the sick boy in his arms, saying, ** Harwood, take the 
baby from your wife ; we do not let our women bear 
all the burdens, here in Ohio.”” James was ashamed 
to refuse, and reached his hands towards the child. 
But, accustomed to his neglect or unkindness, it hid 
its face, crying, in the maternal bosom. ‘‘ You see 
how it is. She makes the children so cross, that I 
never have any comfort of them. She chooses to 
carry them herself, and always will have her own way 
in every thing.” 

** You have come to a new settled country, friends,” 
said John Williams; “ but it is a good country to get 
a living in. Crops of corn and wheat are such as you 
never saw in New England. Our cattle live in clover, 
and the cows give us cream instead of milk. There 
is plenty of game to employ our leisure, and venison 
and wild turkey do not come amiss now and then on 
a farmer’s table. Here is a short cut I can show 

ou, though there is a fence or two to climb. James 

arwood, I shall like well to talk with you about 
old times and old friends down east. But why don’t 
you help your wife over the fence with her baby ?” 
“ So I would, but she is sosulky. She has not spoke 
a word to me the whole day. I always say, let such 
folks take care of themselves till their mad fit is 
over.” 

A cluster of log cabins now met their view through 
an opening in the forest. They were pleasantly situ- 
ated in the midst of an area of cultivated land. A 
fine river, surmounted by a rustic bridge of the trunks 


of trees, cast a sparkling line through the deep un- 

“ Here we live,” said their guide, “a hard-working, 
contented people. That is your house which has no 
smoke curling up from the chimney. It may not be 
quite so genteel as some you have left behind in the 
old states, but it is about as good as any in the neigh- 
bourhood. I’ll go and call my wife to welcome you ; 
right glad will she be to see you, for she sets great 
store by folks from New England.” 

The inside of a log cabin, to those not habituated 
to it, presents but a cheerless aspect. The eye needs 
time to accustom itself to the rude walls and floors, 
the absence of glass windows, and doors loosely hung 
upon leathern hinges. The exhausted woman entered, 
and sank down with her babe. There was no chair 
to receive her. In the corner of the room stood a 
rough board table, and a low frame resembling a bed- 
stead. Other furniture there was none. Glad kind 
voices of her own sex recalled her from her stupor. 
Three or four matrons, and several blooming young 
faces, welcomed her with smiles. The warmth of re- 
ception in a new colony, and the substantial services 
by which it is manifested, put to shame the ceremoni- 
ous and heartless professions, which in a more arti- 
ficial state of society are dignified with the name of 
friendship. 

As if by magic, what had seemed almost a prison 
assumed a different aspect under the ministry of ac- 
tive benevolence. A cheerful flame rose from the 
ample fireplace ; several chairs and a bench for chil- 
dren appeared ; a bed with comfortable coverings con- 
cealed the shapelessness of the bedstead ; and viands, 
to which they had long been strangers, were heaped 
upon the board. An old lady held the sick boy ten- 
derly in her arms, who seemed to revive as he saw 
his mother’s face brighten ; and the infant, after a 
draught of fresh milk, fell into a sweet and profound 
slumber. One by one the neighbours departed, that 
the wearied ones might have an opportunity of repose. 
John Williams, who was the last to bid good-night, 
lingered a moment as he closed the door, and said, 
“Friend Harwood, here is a fine gentle cow feeding 
at your door; and for old acquaintance sake, you and 
your family are welcome to the use of her for the pre- 
sent, or until you can make out better.” 

This new family of emigrants, though in the midst 
of poverty, were sensible of a degree of satisfaction to 
which they had long been strangers. The difficulty 
of procuring ardent spirits in this small and isolated 
community, promised to be the means of establishing 
their peace. The mother busied herself in making 
their humble tenement neat and comfortable, while 
her husband, as if ambitious to earn in a new residence 
the reputation he had forfeited in the old, laboured 
diligently to assist his neighbours in gathering of 
their harvest, receiving in payment such articles as 
were needed for the subsistence of his household; and 
the little household partook, for a time, the blessings 
of tranquillity and content. 

Let none, however, flatter himself that the dominion 
of vice is suddenly or easily broken. Harwood had 
begun to experience that prostration of spirits which 
attends the abstraction of an habitual stimulant. His 
resolution to recover his lost character was not proof 
against this physical inconvenience. He determined 
at all hazards to gratify his depraved appetite. He 
laid his plans deliberately, and, with the pretext of 
making some arrangements about the waggon, which 
had been left broken on the road, departed from his 
home. His stay was protracted beyond the appointed 
limit, and at his return, his sin was written on his 
brow, in characters too strong to be mistaken. That 
he had also brought with him some hoard of intoxicat- 
ing poison, to which to resort, there remained no room 
to doubt. Day after day did his shrinking household 
witness the alternations of causeless anger and brutal 
tyranny. To lay waste the comfort of his wife, 
seemed to be his prominent object. By constant con- 
tradiction and misconstruction, he strove to distress 
her, and then visited her sensibilities upon her as sins, 
Had she been more obtuse by nature, or more indiffe- 
rent to his welfare, she might with greater ease have 
borne the cross. But her youth was nurtured in ten- 
derness, and education had refined her susceptibili- 
ties, both of pleasure and pain. She could not forget 
the love he had once manifested for her, nor prevent 
the chilling contrast from filling her with anguish. 

There was one modification of her husband’s perse- 
cutions which the fullest measure of her piety could 
not enable her to bear unmoved. This was unkind- 
ness to her feeble and suffering boy. It was at first 
commenced as the surest mode of distressing her. It 
opened a direct avenue to her heart-strings. What 
began in perverseness seemed to end in hatred, as evil 
habits sometimes create perverted principles. The 
wasted and wild-eyed invalid shrank from his father’s 
glance and footstep, as from the approach of a foe. 
More than once had he taken him from the little bed 
which maternal care had provided for him, and forced 
him to go forth in the cold of the winter storm. 

“T mean to harden him,” said he. “ All the neigh- 
bours know that you make such a fool of him that he 
will never be able to get a living. For my part, I 
wish I had never been called to the trial of supporting 
a useless boy, who pretends to be sick only that he 
may be coaxed by a silly mother.” 

On such occasions it was in vain that the mother 
attempted to protect her child. She might neither 
shelter him in her bosom, nor control the frantic vio- 


lence of the father. Harshness and the agitation of 
fear deepened a disease which might else have yielded. 
The timid boy, in terror of his natural protector, 
withered away like a blighted flower. It was of no 
avail that friends remonstrated with the unfeeling pa- 
rent, or that hoary-headed men warned him solemnly 
of his sins. Intemperance had destroyed his respect 
for man, and his fear of God. 

Spring at length emerged from the shades of that 
heavy and bitter winter, but its smile brought no 
gladness to the declining child. Consumption fed upon 
his vitals, and his nights were restless and full of pain. 

“ Mother, I wish I could smell the violets that grew 
upon the green bank by our old dear home.” 

“Tt is too early for violets, my child. But the 
is beautifully green around us, and the birds sing 
sweetly, as if their hearts were full of praise.” 

“ Mother,” he continued, “I shall never hear the 
birds sing again. I am dying. Hold the baby to me, 
that I may kiss her. That is all. Now sing to me, 
and, oh! wrap me close in your arms, for I shiver 
with cold.” 

He clung with a death-grasp to that bosom which 
had long been his sole earthly refuge. ‘Sing louder, 
dear mother—a little louder. I cannot hear you.” 
A tremulous tone, as of a broken harp, rose above her 
grief, to comfort the dying child. One sigh of icy 
breath was upon her cheek, as she joined it to his— 
one shudder—and all was over. She held the body 
long in her arms, as if fondly hoping to warm and 
revivify it with her breath. Then she stretched it 
upon its bed, and kneeling beside it, hid her face in 
that grief which none but mothers feel. It wasa deep 
and sacred solitude, along with the dead. Nothing 
save the soft breathing of the sleeping babe fell upon 
that solemn pause. 

The father entered carelessly. She pointed to the 
pallid, immovable brow. “See, he suffers no longer.” 
He drew near, and looked on the dead with surprise 
and sadness. A few natural tears forced their way, 
and fell on the face of the first-born, who was once 
his pride. The memories of that moment were bitter. 
He spoke tenderly to the emaciated mother ; and 
who a short time before was raised above the sway 
grief, wept like an infant, as those few affectionate 
tones touched the sealed fountains of other years. 

Neighbours and friends visited them, desirous to 
console their sorrow, and attend them when they 
committed the body to the earth. There was a shady 
and secluded spot, which they had consecrated by the 
burial of their few dead. Thither that whole little 
colony were gathered, and, seated on the fresh spring- 
ing grass, listened to the holy, healing words of 
inspired volume. It was read by the oldest man in 
the colony, who had himself often mourned. As he 
bent reverently over the sacred page, there was that 
on his brow which seemed to say, “ This has been 
my comfort in my affliction.” The scene called forth 
sympathy, even from manly bosoms. The mother, 
worn with watching and weariness, bowed her head 
down to the clay that concealed her child. And it was 
observed with gratitude by that friendly group, that 
the husband supported her in his arms, and mingled 
his tears with hers. 

The father returned from this funeral in much 
mental distress. His sins were brought to remem- 
brance, and reflection was misery. For many nights 
sleep was disturbed by visions of his neglected boy. 
Sometimes he imagined that he heard him coughing 
from his low bed, and felt constrained to go to him, 
in a strange disposition of kindness; but his limbs 
were unable to obey the dictates of his will. Then he 
would see him pointing with a thin dead hand to the 
dark grave, or beckoning him to follow to the unseen 
world. Conscience haunted him with terrors, and 
many prayers from pious hearts arose that he might 
now be led to repentance. The venerable man who 
had read the Bible at the burial of his boy, counselled 
and entreated him to break off for ever from his in- 
temperate courses. Harwood listened, and d to 
endeavour to recover himself; but his reviving virtue 
was soon dissipated; and the friends who had alter- 
nately reproved and encouraged him, were convinced 
that their efforts had been of no avail. How dreadful 
is the fate of the unhappy wife connected with such a 
husband ! no prospect of release from suffering but in 
the dissolution of either. 

Summer passed away, and the anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the intemperate’s family at the colony re- 
turned. It was to Jane Harwood a period of sad and 
solemn retrospection. She was alone at this season of 
self-communion. The ab of her husband had 
become more frequent and protracted. A storm, 
which feelingly reminded her of those which had often 
beat upon them when homeless and weary travellers, 
had been raging for nearly two days. To this cause 
she imputed the unusually long stay of her husband. 
Through the third night of his absence she lay sleep- 
less, listening for his steps. Sometimes she fancied 
she heard shouts of laughter, for the mood in which 
he returned from his revels was various. But it was 
only the shriek of the tempest. Then she thought 
some ebullition of his frenzied anger rang in her ears. 
It was the roar of the hoarse wind through the forest. 
All night long she listened to these sounds, and hushed 
and sang to her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed she 
arose and resumed her morning labours. 

Suddenly her eye was attracted by a group of neigh- 
bours, coming up slowly from the river. A dark and 
terrible foreboding oppressed her. She hastened out 
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to meet them. Coming towards her house was a fe- 
male friend, agitated and tearful, who passing her arm 
around her, would have spoken. ‘‘Oh, you come to 


bring me evil tidings! I pray you let me know the- 


worst.” 

The object was indeed to prepare her mind for a 
fearful calamity. The body of her husband had been 
found—drowned, as was supposed, during the darkness 
of the preceding night, in attempting to cross the 
bridge of logs, which had been partially broken by the 
swollen waters. Utter prostration of spirit came over 
the desolate mourner. Her energies were broken and 
her heart withered. She had sustained the privations 
of poverty and emigration, and the burdens of unceas- 
ing labour and unrequited care, without murmuring. 
But now, though relieved from the bane of her exist- 
ence, she acutely felt that her miserable husband—he 
who had fondly Joved her prior to his falling into vi- 
cious habits—had been cut off in the midst of his ca- 
reer of wickedness, and was now past repentance for 
his depravities. 

With heaviness of an unspoken and peculiar nature 
was this victim of vice borne from the home that he 
troubled, and laid by the side of his son, to whose 
tender years he had been an unnatural enemy. The 
widowed mourner was not able to raise her head from 
the bed, when the bloated remains of her unfortunate 
husband were committed to the earth. Long and se- 
vere sickness ensued, and in her convalescence a letter 
was received from her brother, inviting her and her 
child to an asylum under his roof, and appointing a 
time to come and conduct them on their homeward 
journey. 

Wich her little daughter, the sole remnant of her 
wrecked heart’s wealth, she returned to her kindred. 
It was with emotions of deep and painful gratitude 
that she bade farewell to the inhabitants of that infant 
settlement, whose kindness through all her adversities 
had never failed. And when they remembered the 
example of uniform patience and piety which she had 
exhibited, they felt as if a tutelary spirit had departed 
from among them. 

In the home of her brother she educated her daughter 
inindustry, and that contentment which virtue teaches. 
Restored to those friends with whom the morning of 
life had passed, she shared with humble cheerfulness 
the comforts that earth had yet in store for her; but 
in the cherished sadness of her perpetual widowhood, 
in the bursting sighs of her nightly orison, might be 
traced a sacred and deep-rooted sorrow—the memory 
of her erring husband, and the miseries of unreclaimed 
intemperance. 


GREEK TRADITIONS OF THE FLOOD. 
By Professor Tennant. 
“‘TrapiTions of the flood are, together with the vi- 
sible and indisputable vestiges of its effects, to be found 
in every land under heaven. In Greece, it is remark- 
able how very nearly, excepting in the names of the 
few saved, the accounts of a revulution, the direst that 
ever befel the human race, coincide with the record of 
Moses. The best poetical description of it is given 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoses, of which the chief 
circumstances are probably borrowed from the writ- 
ings of some Greek poet now lost, to whom Ovid is 
acknowledged to have been indebted for the concep- 
tion and many of the details of his ingenious poem. 
He says that Deucalion and Pyrrha, natives of Greece, 
sailed over the waters in a boat or barge; Apollo- 
dorus, however, an older Greek writer than he, to 
whom he is indebted fur some of his mythology, calls 
the vessel an ark or chest, just as Moses describes it. 
The Greeks aver that these two pious persons first 
disembarked on Mount Parnassus,* whence, says 
Pindar, they were afraid to venture down again into 
the plains, till Jupiter commanded them so to do; 
after which they multiplied so fast, that it appeared 
as if the very stones had been transformed into hu- 
man beings—an ideal transformation, of which the 
popular belief was cherished and strengthened the 
more, because the Greek word for stone signifies also 
people. Plutarch makes mention of the dismission of 
the dove from the ark during their terrible navigation, 
iu order to ascertain what was the state of the weather, 
and whether the waters had yet subsided, exactly as 
is told in the Old Testament. All accounts agree re- 
garding the enormous wickedness of the human race 
just prior to the deluge—a wickedness whose cry as- 
cending to heaven, provoked and called down from the 
gods upon the earth that punishment and dire puri- 
tication by water. The Greeks aver that the first 
king of the first-peopled district, Arcadia, who built, 
on the top of Mount Lycanus, the oldest town in 
Greece, Lycosura,+ was the man whose eudacious 


* This name has been derived by some from a corruption of the 
pean! word signifying ark—the ark of Deucalion that rested 
upon it. 

t lt may be remarked, that all these names seem to be derived 
from the Egyptian word lucos, signifying, according to Macro- 
bius, the sun—whence is derived the Latin word jux. Lf this ety- 
mology be true, the first cities and high places of Greece obtained 
their names in reference to their 


connection with the worship of 
the sun. 2 ad 


impieties called down upon himself and his people 
that dreadful visitation—thereby transferring its date 
to the very remotest period of Grecian colonisation 
and history. Apollodorus, however, says that the 
deluge of Deucalion took place in the reign of Nyc- 
tymnus [Qu. Noah?] And Augustine says, that, 
under Ozyges, king of Thebes [perhaps the name 
of some king of Egyptian Thebes], a deluge much 
more sweeping than that of Deucalion took place in 
Achaia and Attica, and continued over that land for 
sixty days. According to Aristotle, Deucalion’s de- 
luge was peculiar to Thessaly, and lasted a whole 
winter. Connected with this long-transmitted ac- 
count of a Thessalian flood, is the rumoured dis- 
ruption of the high mountains Ossa and Olympus, 
by the pressure of the congregated waters left stag- 
nating by that flood in the champaigne country of 
Thessaly, where, after labouring long for an outlet, | 
they at last, being aided by an earthquake, or from | 
their own accumulated weight alone, broke their 

hilly barrier, and, discharging themselves into the sea, 

left the whole level district, now the Jasin of the | 
Peneus, disencumbered, and free to cultivation. Lu.- | 
cian, in his curious treatise regarding the goddess of | 
Syria, has some particulars descriptive of the great 
fiood of Deucalion. He intimates that this Deucalion 
was a Scythian, not a Greek, and that the Greeks 
stole his name to adorn their own country: legends, 
confounding, forsooth, their partial floods into his uni- 
versal one, and embellishing their narrations with a 
name so famous in the East. He then expands upon | 
particulars ; how men had waxed infamously wicked; | 
how there was a necessity that all that race should be 
swept away, and that a new one should succeed, des- 
tined to be the progenitors of a generation more pure 
from guilt; how the earth discharged from its in- 
terior recesses volumes of water; how great rains 


also Ovid’s fine description, which it is difficult to equal 
by any translation— 
He lets the south-wind forth ; the south-wind flies, 
And with his oozy pinions scours the skies; 
A pitchy gloom his countenance deforms, 
Enwrapt about with terror and with storms. 
His beard is heavy with exhaustless showers ; 
Large from his hoary locks the water gous 
He pressed the pregnant clouds; the clouds descend 
In sheets, and round the globe their torreyts send ; 
Up from his bed old Ocean heaves on high, 
Half-way, auxiliar to the rushing sky ; 
Earth too combines, and through her ruptured sides, 
Up from her central chambers spout the tides ; 
Commingled all, Earth’s, Heaven’s, and Ocean’s stores, 
One huge enormous flood, unbroke by shores, 
Accordant to the earth’s diurnal roll, 
Heaves its tremendous surge from pole to pole ! 


THE SWORD-PLAYERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
Tose who are shocked by the descriptions of the 
gladiatorial scenes exhibited on so large a scale, and 
with circumstances of such monstrous barbarity, in 
ancient Rome, will be still more so when informed 
that practices similar in kind, if less remarkable in 
degree, were common in our own country till within 
the last hundred years. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a place of amusement called the 
Bear-Garden at Hockley in the Hole, in or near Lon- 
don, was devoted to amusements of this description, 
which were not only resorted to by the lower popu- 
lace, but by noblemen, and occasionally even by the 
resident ambassadors. Meu, styling themselves pro- 
fessors of the noble art of defence, and ionally 
assuming the title of champion for particular English 
counties, were either stationary at that place of exhi- 
bition, where they defied all competitors, or went 


| about the country, challenging particular towns to 


furnish them with an antagonist; a failure in which 
could only be expiated by a purse of gold to purchase 
their departure. The professors of this barbarous art 
were in many cases Irishmen ; and that there was at 
least one eminent proficient, who claimed Scotland for 


fell ; how the rivers descended, swollen high above } his place of birth, is proved by a scarce old volume, 


their banks; how the sea rose, till continents and | 
islands were overflooded, and every creature living | 
on the earth was destroyed ; how Deucalion was for | 
his piety preserved in a great ark along with his sons | 
and wives; how swine, and horses, and lions, and 
serpents, and other living things, entered along with 
him in pairs ; how, during their imprisonment in the | 
ark, they hurt him not, but by divine favour there | 
prevailed great friendship and peace among them all; | 
how they sailed about till the flood abated, when they | 
disembarked and peopled the world. He quotes also 
a very remarkable tradition that a vast chasm or hole 
in the ground existed in his neighbourhood, which 
re-admitted back into the bowels of the earth the wa- 
ters of the deluge ; that Deucalion had built a temple 
to Venus near to that chasm; that he himself had 
seen the chasm, which in his days was small indeed, 
yet he is not sure but it might have been at one time 
much larger; that, as a memorial of the great deluge 
and its absorption by that aperture, the inhabitants 
of the adjoining countries, not the priests only, but 
the people too, from Syria, Arabia, and from beyond 
the Euphrates, carry up sea-water all the way from the 
ocean, which they pour in great quantities intothis tem- 
ple and into this aperture. In doing this ceremony, 
they conceive that Deucalion enjoined it upon them as 
a sacred duty, that by all future generations it might 
be perpetuated as a memorial of the catastrophe, and 
of their gratitude to the Deity for his beneficence in 
preserving them. It appears from Pausanias that the 
Greeks, in purloining the Syrian or Scythian accounts 
of the flood, took from them also the story of the 
chasm; for in the lower part of Athens, says that 
writer, there is to be seen a hole in the earth about 
a foot and a half large, through which, it is said, the 
waters of the deluge escaped, and where they were 
accustomed to throw every year an offering composed 
of cheese and honey. The universal rumour through- 
out the East, that the earth had, as auxiliary to the de- 
luge, disgorged waters from her interior abyss,* and 
that, after the submersicn, they were re-engulfed into 
her bosom by means of these same chasms that had 
emitted them, is so remarkable, that it ought not to 
be rashly exploded as a fabulous tradition by the mo- 
dern geologist. We may mention, by the bye, and 
as an addendum to these remarks on the flood, that 
in Palestine the tradition has long existed, and 
still exists, that the ark was built by Noah in the 
neighbourhood of Joppa, and that he and his family 
of sons and living creatures there embarked. Al- 
lowing this to be true, we should be inclined to infer, 
from the relative position of his place of embarkation 
at Joppa, and that of his debarkation on Mount Ara- 
rat in Armenia, that the wind or the tide, or both 
together, drifting the ark in that peculiar direction, 
were from the south. With this conjecture concurs 


* The idea of a vast abyss of water within the earth is not now 


favoured by geOlogists.—Ed. ©, E. J. 


in which is chronicled the life of Donald Bane, a man 
who had originally been a soldier, but afterwards 
gained a subsistence by teaching the broadsword, and 
occasionally taking a purse by prize-fighting. On the 
days when there was to be a fight at Hockley, they 


| used to advertise the circumstance, by parading the 


streets in fancy dresses, with swords drawn, colours 
flying, drums beating, and a few officials whose duty 
it was to disperse bills of the performance. The ot- 
fensiveness of these promenades is alluded to in terms 
of bitter reprobation in a presentment of the grand 
jury of London in June 1701; but they were not fi- 
nally put down for fully thirty years after that period. * 

In 1712, the reigning gladiator of the Bear-Garden 
was one named Timothy Buck. The Spectator de- 
votes a paper+ to an account, by no means conceived 
in a strain of indignation, of a combat which took 
place in July of that year,between Buck and a gigan- 
tic soldier named Miller, who, hearing of the great 
renown of the Hockley champion, had thought proper 
to challenge him at back-sword, sword and dagger, 
sword and buckler, single falcion, case of falcions, and 
quarter-staff. Miller came first upon the stage, pre- 
ceded by two disabled drummers, and attended by a 
second—a genileman, whose lowering looks seemed to 
express dissatisfaction at his not being a principal. 
The challenger was six feet eight inches high, “of a 
kind but bold aspect, well-fashioned, and ready of his 
limbs,” with a blue ribbon round the sword arm. 
** Buck came on in a plain coat, and kept all his air 
till the instant of engaging; at which time he un- 
dressed to his shirt, his arm adorned with a bandage 
of red ribbon. No one can describe the sudden con- 
cern in the whole assembly; the most tumultuous 
crowd in nature was as still and as much engaged as 
if all their lives depended on the first blow. Thecom- 
batants met in the middle of the stage, and shaking 
hands as removing all malice, they retired with much 
grace to the extremities of it; from whence they im- 
mediately faced about, and approached each other, 
Miller with a heart full of resolution, Buck with a 
watchful untroubled countenance; Buck regarding 
principally his own defence; Miller chiefly thought- 
ful of annoying his opponent. It is not easy to de- 
scribe the many escapes and imperceptible defences 
between two men of quick eyes and ready limbs; but 
Miller’s heat laid him open to the rebuke of the calm 
Buck, by a large cut on the forehead. Much effusion 
of blood covered his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas 
of the crowd undoubtedly quickened the anguish. The 
assembly was divided into parties upon their different 
ways of fighting; while a poor nymph in one of the 
galleries apparently suffered for Miller, and burst into 
a flood of tears. As soon as his wound was wrapped 
up, he came on again with a little rage, which still 
disabled him farther. But what brave man can be 
wounded with more patience and caution? The next 
was a warm eager onset, which ended in a decisive 
stroke on the left leg of Miller. The lady in the gal- 
lery, during this second strife, covered her face; and 
for my part, I could not keep my thoughts from being 
mostly employed on the consideration of her unhappy 
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circumstances that moment, hearing the clash of 
swords, and apprehending life or victory concerned 
her lover in every blow, but not daring to satisfy her- 
self on whom they fell. The wound was exposed to 
the view of all who could delight in it, and sewed up 
on the stage.” Thus seems to have ended the combat. 
The paper which we have been quoting concludes with 
acool speculation as to the source of the pleasure which 
the peopl take in such exhibitions, whether cruelty 
or pity, and some remarks respecting the popularity 
which seemed to be enjoyed by the losing party. 

In 1725, one Figg entertained the public in a simi- 
jar manner at an amphitheatre in the Oxford Road, 
where, on one occasion, Sutton, the champion of Kent, 
and a female of the same county, fought Stokes and 
his wife, for forty pounds, to Le given to the male or 
female who gave most cuts with the sword, and twenty 
pounds for the inost blows at quarter-staff, besides the 
collection in the box. ‘Two years later appeared the 
following advertisement :—‘‘ In Islington Road, on 
Monday the 17th of July 1727, will be performed a 
trial of skill by the following combatants. ‘ We Ro- 
bert Barker and Mary Welsh, from Ireland, having 
often contaminated our swords with such antago- 
nists as have had the insolence to dispute our skill, 
do tind ourselves once more necessitated to challenge, 
defy, and invite Mr Stokes and his bold Amazonian 
virago to meet us on the stage, where we hope to 
give a satisfaction to the honourable lord of our na- 
tion, who has laid a wager of twenty guineas on our 
heads. They that give the most cuts to have the 
whole money, and the benefit of the house; and if 
swords, daggers, quarter-staff, fury, rage, and resolu- 
tion will prevail, our friends shall not meet with a 
disappointment.’ ‘* We James and Elizabeth Stokes, 
of the city of London, having already given an uni- 
versal approbation by our agility of body, dexterous 
hands, and courageous hearts, need not perambulate 
on this occasion, but rather choose to exercise the 
sword to their sorrow, and corroborate the general 
opinion of the town, than to follow the custom of our 
repartee antagonists. This will be the last time of 
Mrs Stokes performing on the stage.’ There will be 
a door on purpose for the reception of the gentlemen, 
where coaches may drive up, and the company come 
in without being crowded. Attendance will be given 
at three, and the combatants mount at six precisely. 
They all fight in the same dresses as before.” In 
October 1730, Mr Figg fought his two hundred and 
seventy-first battle with a Mr Holmes, whose wrist 
he cut to the bone. It does not appear, however, that 
these horrible exhibitions were ever attended with a 
mortal result: such an event would have probably 
put an end to them. 

At a somewhat later period, an Irish sword-player 
named O’Bryan, who had beaten all the combatants 
at the Bear-Garden, and various individuals in other 
parts of the kingdom, paid a visit to Edinburgh, 
where, according to his custom, he challenged the in- 
habitants to produce an antagonist, under the usual 
penalty. That a breach of the peace of this monstrous 
character was then tolerated, or such an exaction sub- 
mitted to, in a populous and not unenlightened city, 
may well excite surprise; but if we only reflect on 
how much custom will reconcile us to, our wonder 
may in some measure cease. O’Bryan had been in 
the city for some weeks, daily parading through its 
streets to proclaim his challenge, when the Duke of 
Hamilton, then residing in Holyrood House, sent for 
Donald Bane, the teacher of the broadsword already 
veentioned, with the view of engaging him to take up 
the cause of the citizens. When Bane arrived at the 
palace, the Duke of Argyle happened to be present, 
and, as an old commander of the veteran swordsman, 
entered heartily into the project. ‘* Has he a drum ?” 
said Bane. “ Yes,” answered Argyle, “‘ and a very 
clever stout fellow he is, I assure you.” “ You may 
make yourself easy as to that,” replied Bane, “ for I 
have broken his drum already.” This was really the 
case ; for meeting O’Bryan at the foot of the West 
Bow, where he was in no very courteous terms defy- 
ing the whole of Scotland, the patriotic blood of the 
Caledonian had become excited, and he drove his foot 
through the one end of the drum, and his fist through 
the other, as a first intimation of his acceptance of the 
challenge. An agreement, indeed, had already been 
made between O’Bryan and Bane, to fight on that 
day week. It was nevertheless thought necessary that 
a reply to the challenge should be published in fair 
set terms, and in Latin verse ; a fact which strikingly 

roves the interest taken in these sanguinary proceed. 
ings by persons of the better order.* Donald being 
now sixty-six years of age, some fears were entertained 
by his friends for his success in the encounter; and 
tradition represents his chief asking if he thought he 
were ‘ yauld enough” for O’Bryan.+ On this the 
veteran pulled out his claymore and made it whistle 
in the air over his head, a sufficiently expressive test 


of his strength of arm. As he passed along the street, 
some of the bystanders said, “* Ah, Donald’s failed ; I 
doubt he’ll no do;” whereupon he leaped up to a 
lamp iron far above the reach of ordinary men, hung 
by one hand for a moment, and springing down, ex- 
claimed “‘ She’ll do yet.”* The stage was erected in 
St Anne’s yards, at the back of the cavalry green at- 
tached to the palace ; and the conflict, which lasted se- 
veral hours, and was tried with a variety of weapons, 
terminated in a declaration of victory in favour of the 
native combatant, who, at the conclusion, found the 
boards covered with gold and silver, thrown there for 
him by the admiring spectators. 

These facts must be allowed to denote a remarkable 
change of manners in our island, for, though boxing 
is still occasionally practised, and sometimes with more 
fatal effects, it is obvious that a more barbarous and 
brutalised character is pecessary to endure the sight 
of a fight with edged weapons, than one in which the 
hands only are employed. A lesson may be taken by 
persons in authority and by public writers from the 
history of British gladiatorship. Such exhibitions, it 
is evident, were regarded a century ago with much 
the same feelings which are now experienced in refer- 
ence to boxing. Morality stamped it as an abominable 
vice, and such every authority and every public writer 
of the least elevation of character must have esteemed 
it. But the existence of the practice tended to avert 
due reprobation from it, and was the means of its 
prolongation. In the same way, boxing cannot now 
be defended for a t, when considered with a 
reference to morality. But, nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the practice is a kind of defence to it, putting 
us upon suggesting all sorts of empty reasons for to- 
lerating it—such as its tending to keep up a manly 
and martial spirit in a commercial community, which 
we have heard seriously urged in its favour. Were 
it once suppressed, we should wonder that it ever ex- 
isted, as we wonder at the obsolete amusement of 
sword-playing—so much are we liable to be affected, 
in our judgment of an abuse, by the fact of its being or 
not being. Could we, by any moral argument, more 
effectually urge the propriety of utterly extinguishing 
the degrading sports of the ring ? 


RUSSIAN SKETCHES. 

Society in Russia differs in its materials from that 
of all other European countries, and is a strange mix- 
ture of refinement and barbarism. The population, 
which amounts to nearly sixty millions—that is, in- 
cluding the unfortunate extinct kingdom of Poland— 
is, according to the best accounts, divided into four 
classes, each perfectly distinct from the other. First, 
there is the nobility, consisting of about a hundred 
and fifty thousand families, or seven hundred and fifty 
thousand individuals; the second order is composed 
of the clergy; the third of the freemen, or persons 
who carry on trade and commerce, capitalists, foreign 
settlers, and others; and the fourth, which consists 
entirely of slaves, or bondsmen, of whom there are 
not fewer than thirty-five millions, or fully more than 
the half of the population. 

In no country is rank so carefully noted. The four 
great classes are divided into fourteen gradations, and 
all who can claim any of the eight highest are con- 
sidered to be noble. Not to be noble is to be nobody. 
Every private gentleman, man of letters, or philoso- 
pher, who wishes to be noticed, must show that he 
possesses a qualifying distinction. Tg many instances 
distinction is obtained by a certain military rank, 
which, for convenience, is assumed by numerous civi- 
lians. This odious distinction of classes is perhaps 
most disagreeably noticed at dinner parties, in which 
each person takes his seat near the top of the table ac- 
cording to his degree of rank, leaving those at the bot. 
tom to inferior fare, and no manner of attention from 
the host. Clarke, in his Travels, gives a droll anec- 
dote illustrative of the regard which is thus paid to 
rauk by the Russian nobility. “Two English gen- 
tlemen of considerable property were travelling for 
amusement in Russia. They were at Nicholaef; and 
being invited by the chief admiral to dinner, were 
plared as usual at the head of the table, where they 
were addressed by the well-known title of Milords 
Anglois. Tired of this ill-placed distinction, they as- 
sured the admiral they were not lords. ‘ Then pray,’ 
said their host, ‘what rank do you possess?’ The low- 
est Russian admitted to an admiral’s table possesses a 
certain degree of rank ; all who are in the service of 
the crown are noble by their profession; and they 


* This answer was entitled ‘‘ Donaldi Bani famigerati ad An- 
«ree O’Bryan chartam provocatoriam Responsum,” and com- 
ineneed as follows :— 

** Ipse ego Donaldus Banus, forma albus et altus, 

Non huic Andree thrasoni occurrere decro,” &c, 
It might be thus translated into English :—*‘ I, Donald Bane, fair- 
complexioned and tall, shall not fail to enter the lists with this 
bully Andrew. With heaven's assistance, and as a friend to my 
country, I will go to meet him, who, unskilful in the art, dar- 
ingly ehallenges me to the combat. In a short time, when we have 
entered upon the fight, brave men admitted to behold us wil! per- 
haps see that the pugilist O'Bryan is, as I believe, not so expert a 
master of the art of fencing. Whether he have a protection or a pa- 
tron, my weapon will render him an idle capon.” 

+ Yauld—agile, with vigour. 


t comprehend the title of a mere gentleman, 
without some specific title annexed. The Englishman 
replied, however, that they had no other rank than 
that of English gentlemen. ‘ But your titles? You 
must have some title!’ No, said they, we have no 
title but that of English gentlemen. A general si- 
lence, and many sagacious lovuks, followed this last 
declaration. On the following day they presented 
themselves again at the hour of dinner, and were tak- 
ing their station as before. To their surprise they 
found that each person present, one after the other, 


* Cunningham’s edition of Burns, ii. 39, 


placed himself above them. One was a general ; an- 
other a lieutenant; a third an ensign; a fourth a 
police officer ; a fifth an army surgeon; a sixth a se- 
cretary; and so on. All this was very well; they 
consoled themselves with the prospect of a snug party 
at the bottom of the table, where they would be the 
further removed from ceremony; but lo! when the 
dishes came round, a first was empty; @ second con- 
tained the sauce without the meat; a third the re. 
jected offals of the whole company; and at length 
they were compelled to make a scanty meal upon the 
slice of black bread before them, and a little dirty 
broth from the humble tureen, behind whose compas- 
sionate veil they were happy to hide their confusion ; 
at the same time being more amused than mortified 
at an adventure into which they now saw they brought 
themselves by their unassuming frankness. Had 
either of them said, as was really the case, that they 
were in the service of his Britannic majesty’s militia, 
or members of the Associated Volunteers of London, 
they would never have encountered so unfavourable 
a reception. 

Some of the nobles (continues Clarke) are much 
richer than the richest of our English peers, anda 
vast number, as may be supposed, ere very poor. To 
this poverty, and to these riches, are equally joined 
the most abject meanness and the most detestable pro- 
fligacy. In sensuality, they are without limits of law, 
conscience, or honour. In their amusement, always 
children ; in their resentment, women. The toys of 
infants, the baubles of French fops, constitute the 
highest object of their wishes. Novelty delights the 
human race; but no part of it seek for novelty so 
eagerly as the Russian nobles. Novelty in their de- 
baucheries—novelty in gluttony—novelty in cruelty 
—novelty in whatever they pursue. This is not the 
case with the lower class, who preserve their habits 
unaltered from one generation to another. But there 
are characteristics in which the Russian prince and 
the Russian peasant are the same: they are all equally 
barbarous. Visit a Russian, of whatever rank, at his 
country seat, and you will tind him lounging about, 
uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, half-naked, eating 
raw turnips, and drinking guass. The raw turnip is 
handed about in slices, in the first houses, upon a 


| silver salver, with brandy, as a whet before dinner. 


Their hair is universally in a state not to be described, 
and their bodies are only divested of vermin when 
they frequent the bath. Upon those occasions, their 
shirts and pelisses are held over a hot stove, and the 
heat occasions the vermin to fall off. It is a fact too 
notorious to admit dispute, that, from the emperor to 
the meanest slave, throughout the vast empire of all 
the Russias, including all its princes, nobles, priests, 
and peasants, there exists not a single individual in 
a thousand whose body is destitute of vermin. An 
English gentleman of Moscow, residing as a banker 
in the city, assured me, that, passing on horseback 
through the streets, he has often seen women of the 
highest quzlity, sitting in the windows of their palaces, 
divesting each other of vermin—another trait, in ad- 
dition to what I have said before, of their resemblance 
to the Neapolitans. 

The true manners of the people are not seen in 
Petersburg, nor even in Moscow, by entering the 
houses of nobility only. Some of them, and generally 
those to whom letters of recommendation are obtained, 
have travelled, and introduce refinements which their 
friends and companions readily imitate. The real 
Russian rises at an early hour, and breakfasts on a 
dram with black bread. His dinner at noon consists 
of the coarsest and most greasy viands, the scorbutic 
effects of which are counteracted by salted cucumbers, 
sour cabbage, the juice of his vaccinium, and his nec- 
tar, quass. Sleep, which renders him unmindful of 
his abject servitude and barbarous life, he particularly 
indulges ; sleeping always after eating, and going 
early to his bed. The principal articles of diet are 
the same every where—grease and brandy. A strane 
ger, dining with their most refined and most accom. 
plished princes, may in vain expect to see his knife 
and fork changed. If he sends them away, they are 
returned without even being wiped. If he looks be- 
hind him, he will see a servant spit in the plate he is 
to receive, and wipe it with a dirty napkin, to remove 
the dust. If he ventures (which he should avuid if 
he is hungry) to inspect the soup in his plate with too 
inquisitive an eye, he will doubtless discover living 
victims in distress, which a Russian, if he saw, would 
swallow with indifference. The horrors of a Russian 
kitchen are inconceivable; and there is not a bed in 
the whole empire which an English traveller, aware 
of its condition, would venture to appreach.” 

The chief, if not the only share of intelligence and 
respectability of character, is to be found among the 
trading and mercantile ranks; but the number of 
these individuals is of small amount. In this class 
there are a number of English, French, Germans, 
and other foreigners, who give energy to manufactur. 
ing industry, and through whom improvements in 
the arts are introduced. The emperor, despot as he 
is, gives liberal encouragement to the settlement of 
foreign artificers, and promotes the interest of men of 
science who seek a home in his dominions. The press 
of Russia is considered more free than it is in France, 
and a vast number of periodical productions of differ- 
ent descriptions are issued ; yet this boon of freedom 
is of small consideration, as the lower orders are gene- 
rally ignorant of the art of reading. The lan 
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and a desire to acquire a knowledge of English is 
daily increasing. The Russian or Sclavonic tongue 
is alone spoken by the lower classes, and by others 
when they have occasion to address their inferiors. 
We hear that the slavery of the Russian peasantry 
has been lately modified ; but this, if true, is only 
a form of law. Substantially, the condition of the 
bondsmen is of the most painful nature. Clarke pre- 
sents us with the following sketch of their arrange- 
ments with their proprietors :— 

“ We observed a striking difference between the 
peasants of the crown and those of individuals. The 
former are almost all in comparatively easy circum- 
stances. Their abrock or rent is fixed at five roubles 
a-year, all charges included; and as they are sure 
shat it will never be raised, they are more industri- 
ous. The peasants belonging to the nobles have their 
abrock regulated by their means of getting money ; at 
an average, throughout the empire, of eight or ten 
roubles. It then becomes, not a rent for land, but a 
downright tax on their industry. Each male peasant 
is obliged by law to labour three days in each week 
for his proprietor. This law takes effect on his ar- 
riving at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses 
to employ him the other days, he may; as, for ex- 
ample, in a manufactory: but he then finds him in 
food and clothing. Mutual advantage, however, ge- 
nerally relaxes this law ; and excepting such as are 
selected for domestic servants, or, as above, are em- 
ployed in manufactories, the slave pays a certain abrock 
or rent to be allowed to work all the week on his own 
account. The master is bound to furnish him witha 
house and a certain portion of land. The allotment 
of land is generally settled by the starosta (elder of 
the village) and a meeting of the peasants themselves. 
In the same manner, when a master wants an increase 
of rent, he sends to the starosta, who convenes the 
peasants; and by that assembly it is decided what 
proportion each individual must pay. If a slave ex- 
ercises any trade which brings him more money than 
agricultural labour, he pays a higher abrock. If, by 
journeys to Petersburg, or other cities, he can still 
earn more, his master permits his absence, but his 
abrock israised. The smallest earnings are subject to 
this oppression. The peasants employed as drivers at 
the post-houses pay an abrock out of the drink-money 
they receive, for being permitted to drive; as, other- 
wise, the master might employ them in other less 
profitable labour on his own account. The aged and 
infirm are provided with food, and raiment, and lodg- 
ing, at their owner’s expense. Such as prefer casual 
charity to the miserable pittance they receive from 
their master, are frequently furnished with passports, 
and allowed to seek their fortune; but they sometimes 
myce abrock even for this permission to beg. 

he master has the power of correcting his slaves, 
by blows or confinement; but if he is guilty of any 
great cruelty, he is amenable to the laws; which are, 
we are told, executed in this point with impartiality. 
In one of the towers of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, 
there was a Countess Soltikof confined for many years 
with a most unrelenting severity, which she merited 
for cruelty to her slaves. Instances of barbarity are, 
however, by no means rare. At Kostroma, the sister 
of Mr Kotchetof, the governor, gave me an instance 
of a nobleman who had nailed (if I understood her 
right) his servant to a cross. The master was sent to 
a monastery, and the business hushed up. Domestic 
servants, and those employed in manufactories, as 
they are more exposed to cruelty, so they sometimes 
revenge themselves in a terrible manner. A Mr 
Hetrof, brother to Mrs Schepotef, who had a great 
distillery, disappeared suddenly, and was pretty easily 
guessed to have been thrown into a boiling copper by 
his slaves. We heard another instance, though not 
from equally good authority, of a lady, now in Mos- 
cow, who had been poisoned three several times by 
her servants. A slave can on no pretence be sold out 
of Russia, nor in Russia to any but a person born 
noble, or, if not noble, having the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. ‘This law is however eluded, as plebeians 
frequently purchase slaves for hire, by making use 
of the name of some privileged person ; and all nobles 
have the privilege of letting out their slaves. 

Other nations speak of the indolence of the Russian 
peasantry—which is remarkable, as no people are more 
lively, or more disposed to employment. We may 
assign a cause for their inactivity: it is necessity. 
Can there exist incitement to labour, when it is cer- 
tain that a tyrant will bereave industry of all its 
fruits? The only property a Russian nobleman al- 
lows his peasant to possess, is the food he cannot, or 
will not, eat himself—the bark of trees, chaff, and 
other refuse—quass, water, and fish oil. If the slave 
has sufficient ingenuity to gain money without his 
knowledge, it becomes a dangerous possession; and 
when once discovered, falls instantly into the hands 
of his lord. A peasant in the village of Celo Molody, 
near Moscow, who had been fortunate enough to 
scrape together a little wealth, wished to marry his 
daughter to a tradesman of the city; and for that 
purpose, that she should be free, he offered fifteen 
thousand roubles for her liberty—a most unusual 
price of freedom, and a much greater sum than per- 
sons of his class, situated as he was, will be found to 
possess. The tyrant took the ransom, and then told 
the father that both the girl and the money belonged 
to him; and therefore she must still continue among 
the number of his slaves. What a picture do these 
facts afford of the state of Russia! It is thus we be- 


hold the subjects of a vast empire, stripped of all they 
possess, and existing in the most abject servitude— 
victims of tyranny and torture, of sorrow and poverty, 
of sickness and famine. Traversing the provinces 
south of Moscow, the land is as the garden of Eden; 
a fine soil, covered with corn, and apparently smiling 
in plenty. Enter the cottage of the poor labourer, 
surrounded by all these riches, and you find him dying 
of hunger, or pining from bad food, and in want of 
the common necessaries of life. Extensive pastures 
covered with cattle, afford no milk to him. In au- 
tumn, the harvest yields no bread for his children. 
The lord claims all the produce. At the end of sum- 
mer, every road in the southern provinces is filled 
with caravans, bearing corn and all sorts of provisions, 
every produce of labour and the land, to supply the 
lords of Moscow and Petersburg, and the markets of 
these two capitals, which, like whirlpools, swallow all 
that comes within their vortex with never-ending 
voracity. Can there be a more affecting sight than a 
Russian family, having got in an abundant harvest, 
in want of the common stores to supply and support 
them through the rigours of their long and inclement 
winter? Let us hasten from its contemplation !” 
The most remarkable qualification of the Russians, 
is their talent of imitation. “It is (continues the 
same authority) the height of Russian intellect, the 
principle of all their operations. They have nothing of 
their own ; but it is not their fault if they have notevery 
thing which others invent. Their surprising powers 
of imitation exceed all that has been hitherto known. 
The meanest Russian slave has been found adequate 
to the accomplishment of the most intricate and 
most delicate works of mechanism ; to copy, with his 
single hand, what has demanded the joint labours of 
the best workmen in France or England. Though 
untutored, they are the best actors in the world. If 
they were instructed in the art of painting, they would 
become the finest portrait painters in the world. In 
proof of this, I saw one example: it was a miniature 
portrait of the emperor, executed by a poor slave, 
who had only once seen him, during the visit he made 
to Moscow. In all that concerned resemblance and 
minuteness of representation, it was the most asto- 
nishing work which perhaps ever appeared. The ef- 
fect produced was like that of beholding the original 
through a diminishing lens. The Birmingham trin- 
ket manufactory, in which imitations of jewellery and 
precious metals are wrought with so much cheapness, 
is surpassed in Moscow, because the workmanship is 
equally good, and the things themselves are cheaper. 
But the great source of wonder is in the manner of 
their execution. At Birmingham they are the work- 
manrship of many persons; in Moscow, of one only ; 
yet the difference between divided and undivided Ae 
bour in this branch of trade, occasions none in the price 
of the articles. I saw in Moscow imitations of the 
Maltese and Venetian gold chains, which would de- 
ceive any person, unless he were himself a goldsmith. 
This is not the case with their cutlery, in which a 
multiplication of labour is so requisite. They fail, 
therefore, in hardware ; not because they are incapa- 
ble of imitating the works they import, but because they 
cannot afford to sell them for the same price. Where 
a patent, as in the instance of Bramah’s locks, has kept 
up the price of an article in England beyond the level 
it would otherwise find, the Russians have imitated 
such works with the greatest perfection, and sold the 
copy at a lower rate than the original, though equally 
valuable. This extraordinary talent for imitation has 
been shown also in the fine arts. A picture by Die- 
trici, in the style of Polemberg, was borrowed by one 
of the Russian nobility from his friend. The nobleman 
who owned the picture had impressed his seal upon the 
back of it, and hed inscribed verses and mottoes of his 
own composition. With so many marks, he thought 
his picture safe any where. But a copy so perfect 
was finished, both as to the painting and all the cir- 
cumstances of colour in the canvass, the seal, and the 
inscriptions, that, when put into the frame of the ori- 
ginal, and returned to its owner, the fraud was not dis- 
covered. This circumstance was afterwards made 
known by the confession of the artist employed; and 
there are now residing in Petersburg and Moscow, 
foreign artists of the highest respectability and ta- 
lents, who attest its truth. One of them, Signor 
Camporesi, assured me, that, walking in the suburbs of 
Moscow, he entered a miserable hut belonging to a 
cobbler; where, at the further end, in a place contrived 
to hold pans and kettles, and to dress victuals, he ob- 
served a ragged peasant at work. It was a painter in 
enamel, copying very beautiful pictures which were 
placed before him. The same person, he added, might 
have been found the next day drunk in a cellar, or 
howling beneath the cudgel of his task-master.” 
Other travellers corroborate this statement, and one, 
whose name we at present forget, mentions that he 
ossessed a Russian servant, a poor lad, who by merely 
ooking ata piano-forte brought from England, had the 
ingenuity to construct an instrument closely resem- 
bling the original in the space of afew months. From 
this happy talent of imitation, the Russians acquire 
languages in an inconceivably short space of time. 
Some writers mention that they have known Russians 
learn English and speak it fluently in a fortnight. 
They in a similar manner easily acquire a proficiency 
in playing the most difficult pieces of music. This 
remarkable talent is displayed in no mean degree in 
all that concerns the military and naval, literary and 
scientific establishments. Russia is, in truth, great 


from imitation, or from copying the civilised u 

of other nations—a circumstance perhaps redounding 
more to its praise than otherwise. The strength of 
Russia lies in an immense army and a well-appointed 
fleet, in connection with the laws which enforce mili- 
tary servitude. It is an empire of vast extent; but 
no empire ever yet throve in cousequence of territorial 
magnitude. It possesses an enormous mass of human 
muscle at the command of its ruler; but what is mus- 
cular strength without the means of supporting it long 
in a state of offensive activity? Laying aside raw mi- 
litia, and other local forces, the utmost amount of re- 
gular force which Russia can bring into the field, is 
150,000 men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery. It is 
indisputable that Russia has no pecuniary resources 
to support a large ag | long in active service, and 
therefore any fears on this score are ridiculous. The 
great dependence of Russia is upon England. Unless 
we purchase its tallow, hemp, timber, and other raw 
commodities, it would be ruined. If the English 
withdrew their custom—and there would be no in- 
convenience in doing so in case of necessity—the Rus- 
sians might shut up shopimmediately. The internal 
disorganisation which would follow may be more easily 
conceived than described. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

A CHAPTER SPECIALLY INTENDED FOR THE 
POPULATION OF RURAL DISTRICTS. 
AGRICULTURE never advances far in any country be- 
fore it is discovered that the crops have a tendency to 
extract the riches of the soil, and that the waste must 
be repaired in some way or other. From this circum. 
stance has arisen the idea of supplying manures or 
restoratives. Manures have been divided by agricul. 
turists into two classes, each having distinctive cha- 
racters, and performing different offices in the economy 
of vegetation. The first description comprehends all 
animal and vegetable decomposing matter, described 
in a former article, and which is principally instru- 
mental in feeding the plant, in augmenting its size, 
and sustaining the vital energy. The second, called 
the fossil or septic manure, performs a much humbler 
part, and operates more in assisting the former, than 
in directly contributing to the support of the vegetable. 
Under this second class are ranked not only lime, 
marl, and gypsum, but sand, gravel, and clay—every 
thing that can alter the texture and quality of the 
soil, in order that vegetation may have greater liberty 
to act. The utility of the putrifaction of animal and 
vegetable substances for purposes of vegetation, has 
been already adverted to, and it is now to be seen how 
they should be made available. We have said that 
putrifaction goes on by the setting at liberty of the 
elementary properties or gases. Now, it ought to be 
the object of the agriculturist to allow none of these 
properties to be dispersed uselessly either in a fluid or 
volatile state. This is a point on which we urge par- 
ticular attention, for, according to ordinary practices, 
there is an immense quantity of valuable manure 
wasted. If a quantity of matter from the stable be 
piled into a heap, and freely exposed to all varie- 
ties of weather, it soon heats, and emits a constant 
stream of vapour. As the gases are escaping, it is 
constantly diminishing in weight and volume; and 
by the end of six months, if there have been alternate 
moisture and warmth, not above a fourth of the ori- 
ginal bulk remains to be spread on the field ; and this 
is always a blackish earth, mostly of carbonaceous 
matter. All the other ingredients, consisting of hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and azote, with part of the carbon 
in the form of carbonic acid, are partly sunk in the 
ground, and partly blended with the atmosphere. 
They are not lost in the general system of the uni- 
verse; but, carried by the waters or winds, they 
may elsewhere combine with some living vegetable, 
and perhaps nourish a crop of weeds, but are lost to 
the farmer or cottager beyond recal. The escape 
of the vapours of the heap is thus the most wasteful 
prodigality. Rain also being suffered to fall upon 
heaps of manure and run off, a double mischief is ac- 
complished. Water is the grand solvent of putrescent 
matter. By its presence in the field, and under due 
subordination, it sets the gases in operation. Water 
in passing through the heap gathers and holds in so- 
lution the results of the decomposition. To suffer this 
liquid, therefore, to run off without any care or trouble, 
is most culpable negligence, and a violation of the 
soundest maxims in rural economy. The stream 


which escapes contains the very essence of the ma- 
nure, and should either bescrupulously confined within 
the limits of the heap, or conveyed to fresh earth, that 
it may impart its nutritive qualities. Many are pos- 
sibly aware of these facts, yet few seem to act as if 
they were so. There are not many pits dug upon a ju- 
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dicious plan for the collection and preservation of the 
manure which from time to time is cast forth from 
the stable or cowhouse. In general, all descriptions 
of this material are piled up anywhere and anyhow, 
in open courtyards or grounds, while the exhalations 
are equally permitted to fly off into the atmosphere. 
Hence the principles of fertility are lost, never to be 
recovered.” By due attention to this important par- 
ticular in rural economy, the peasant may have it in 
his power to fertilise fields which otherwise he might 
not have the means to improve. 

Of the chief manures in use, we may first mention 
marl. This is a natural compound earth, used with 

t success in the melioration of soils. It consists 

of a mixture of clay and lime, sometimes containing 
a little silica and bitumen. The chief advantage of 
mar! is, that it dilates, cracks, and is reduced to pow- 
der, by exposure to moisture and air. It dilates and 
is otherwise prepared, by being put into heaps, and 
then spread athwart the soil. Sometimes it is formed 
into a compost with common manure, in which con- 
dition it should be sparingly applied. Marl operates 
by subdividing the soil, and hastening decomposition ; 
its calcareous particles disorganising all animal or ve- 
getable bodies, by resolving them into their simple 
elements, in which state they combine with oxygen, 
and facilitate this union. The best time for marl- 
ing is autumn. Valuable as marl is, it has perhaps 
not effected half the benefits in this country which 
have been accomplished by quicklime. The applica- 
tion of lime has regenerated the lands of Scotland. 
It has wrought miracles; converting mosses and 
moors, when drained and otherwise prepared, into 
excellent arable grounds, yielding grain crops. Lime 
has no enriching qualities in itself that can promote 
vegetation ; it chiefly operates by reducing the inert 
vegetable matter in the soil, so as to become the food 
of growing plants, and is of use as an exciting ma- 
nure, rendering the soil more prolific by giving a new 
stimulus to enriching manures. It also acts by im- 
proving the mechanical arrangements of the soil. It 
tends to bind and consolidate a soil that is too light 
and loose, and attracts moisture to it from the atmo- 
sphere ; and it opens the pores of a clayey or adhesive 
soil, and reduces its tenacity. Wherever vegetable 
matter abounds, either in a state of herbage or sward, 
or in a more decayed state in the soil, lime, if judi- 
ciously applied, in a dry and powdery form, will bring 
it into action, to the powerful support of growing 
plants. But where little vegetable matter prevails, 
or where it has been already much reduced by previ- 
ous liming, further applications of that substance can 
do no good, but may be injurious. One of its prin- 
cipal advantages is, that, by its agency, iron pyrites, a 
combination of iron and sulphur, very common in 
some soils, and very hostile to vegetation, is decom- 
posed. + 

Ashes are considered to be also beneficial to the soil. 
They act by the attraction of moisture from the at- 
mosphere, in consequence of the alkali they contain, 
and thus accelerate vegetation. The refuse of house- 
holds, and the sweepings of stables and cowhouses, 
compose the staple manure in most districts, especi- 
ally among the class of cottagers, and require little 
or no explanation. The chief thing to be noticed is 
the equal distribution of the manure, either in the 
drills or on the surface of the land, before covering 
it up. This species of manure should never lie on the 
surface long enough to lose any of its strength: the 
sooner it is ploughed down the better, for every mo- 
ment its properties are flying off. Of late, bone-dust, 
that is, the bones of animals ground to powder re- 
sembling sawdust, has been extensively and most ad- 
vantageously used as a manure. Bones are chiefly 
composed of the phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
phosphate of magnesia, soda, and cartilage, and these 
act powerfully on vegetation. Bone manure is best 
adapted for light dry soils, and it is also advantage- 
ous on peat. The quantity allowed is from fifteen to 
twenty bushels to the acre. When bone-dust is mixed 
as a compost with farm-yard dung and ashes, it is still 
more powerful. Bone-dust is generally applied in 
drills, when for turnips, &c., and the produce is heavier 
than from any other manure. The use of this valu- 
able manure is working wonders wherever it is used. 
It has the great advantage of being easily carted from 
the place of purchase to the fields, one cart in this 
respect doing the work of thirty carts in the case of 
common dung. Itis calculated that forty-five bushels 
of bone-dust will go as far in the process of manuring 
as thirty tons of other matter, and that the cost is only 
one-half. The saving is thus immense. 

Common sea-salt, sea-weeds, and fish, are likewise 

as manures in different parts of the country ad- 

jacent to the coast ; but the advantages derived from 
such are generally transient. Fish and sea-weed can- 
not be ploughed-in too speedily during their fresh 
state. Rape-cake, like bone-dust, is now likewise 
coming into use, and is found valuable from its olea- 
ginous qualities, and is particularly beneficial for 
turnip crops. One of the main advantages of bone- 
dust and rape-cake is their portableness. Being com- 
paratively small in bulk, they can be transported with 
little trouble or expense from sea-ports into which 
they are imported, to lands in remote parts of the 
country, which are thus in some measure enabled to 


* Letters of Agricola, by John Young, Nova Scotia. 
t Sir John Sinclair's Code of Agriculture. 


compete with lands in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. It may be said that the introduction of these 
cheap, portable, and powerful manures now in pro- 
gress, is calculated to effect little else than a revolu- 
tion—certainly a great change for the better—in the 
affairs of the agriculturist. 


THE LAIRD OF LOGAN, OR WIT OF THE 
WEST. 

Unnenr this title Mr John D. Carrick, of Glasgow, 
has recently published a small volume of jests and jo- 
cular stories, many of which are printed for the first 
time. The principal title is adopted from a certain 
Laird of Logan, in the county of Ayr, who died in 
1802, with a vast reputation for witty speeches, some 
of which are here commemorated. Like the most of 
other such books, it contains many articles, which 
either have never been very good, or have lost much 
of their salt in the telling; but upon the whole it is a 
well-prepared and amusing collection, with one value 
jn our eyes, which will not perhaps be so much appre- 
ciated by the immediate neighbours of the author. 
We mean that its humour is highly characteristic of 
the west of Scotland—a province in which the ancient 
indigenous peculiarities of the Scottish people are in 
much better preservation than amongst the denizens 
of the eastern counties. The bon-mots and blunders 
here attributed to the corks [master-manufacturers] 
and traders, the mechanics and rustics of the west, 
and even the manner in which they are narrated, re- 
mind us powerfully of the strong though homely hu- 
mour of that people—of their cordial unfastidious 
manners—of their endless whimsicalities and careless 
good-fellow forms of speech. In order to make dis- 
tant readers acquainted with the volume, we present 
the following specimens :— 

Scene.—JENKINS, an English commercial traveller, 
sitting in a traveller’s room, smoking, with a pint of 
port before him.—[ Enter SmitTu.] 

Smith.—Well, Master Jenkins! I am glad to see 
you making yourself comfortable. 

Jenkins.—Comfortable! Why, if a man can’t make 
himself comfortable in-doors, he will find it a deuced 
hard matter to do it out of doors, in this here black- 
guard place. 

Smith. Why! what’s ado now ? 

Jenkins. Why, do you know, all the accounts I 
opened here last journey are like te turn out bad ? 

Smith. You don’t say so! 

Jenkins. But I do though. 

Smith. What! allof’em? _ 

Jenkins. Why, I am thankful there be but three 
on ’em! but if there had been twenty, I dare say it 
would have been all the same thing. 

Smith. How could you be so stupid ? 

Jenkins. I was as careful as I could be, and I’ll tell 
you how it happened :—Last journey, you know, was 
my first trip to Scotland, and I know’d nothing of the 
folks in ——; but in going about, I saw three very 
well-filled business-like shops in our line, and took a 
memorandum of ’em; and in passing along —— 
Street, as they call it, who should I meet but Jack 
Bounce, him, you know, as travels in the tray line. 
Well, I axed him if he know’d the names that I had 
marked. He said no, but he would take me to a canny 
Scotchman, a sort of a bill-sweater, who know’d every 
body. Well, off we goes together, and he introduces 
me to this ere canny Scotsman, as he called him, and 
told him I was a stranger come to do business in ——, 
and wanted to have his opinion of some of the people 
of the place ; so I mentioned my men, and he told me 
the first was dreek, the second was unco dreek, and the 
third was dreeker and dreeker ; now, I did not under- 
stand what he said, but Jack Bounce, who pretends 
to know all about Scotch, translated it for me when 
we came out, and gave me to understand that the 
first was good, the second very good, and the third 
the best of the three; so, after giving Bounce a bottle 
of wine for his translation, I bundled off to “‘ Dreek” 
with my pattern-cards, and pressed him hard for an 
order, which I got to the amount of eighty pounds. 
I then called on “ Unco Dreek,” and by pressing him 
very hard, I got him down for one hundred pounds. 
I then set off to “‘ Dreeker and Dreeker,” and by 
pressing him harder and harder, blow me if I did not 
sell him two hundred pounds’ worth of goods! Well, 
the goods are all sent off, and we draws upon ’em in 
our usual way; but just before I left home, all three 
bills came back. From “ Dreek” we received a letter 
enclosing twenty pounds to account. ‘ Unco Dreek” 
sent an apology; but as for “ Dreeker and Dreeker,” 
deuce take me if he said a single word on the subject ! 
Now, I’ve been to an attorney, or writer as they call 
’em here, to see if I can’t make the gallows old Scotch- 
man as gave us their characters cash up; but do you 
know, when I told the case, he said Bounce’s transla- 
tion was all wrong, and that dreek, or driech, as he 
calls it, means a slow payer, that unco driech is very 
slow, and driecher and driecher means, as we say in 
the south, worser and worser. Now, there’s a pretty 
go! Three hundred and sixty pounds, and a bottle 
- — all gone to the pigs, for want of a good trans- 
ator 

Smith. It’s a hard case, Master Jenkins; but what 
do you mean to do? 

Jenkins. Why, I have not done much as yet; I 
called on Dreek yesterday, and he seemed quite happy 
to see me, and asked me to come and take a bit of 
dinner with him at four, and matters would be settled ; 


so, thinking all was right, I went, and there’s three 
more guests, all social chaps, and we sat down toa 
piece of good roast beef, a cod’s head and shoulders, 
with oyster sauce, and a tureen full of sheep’s head 
kail, which he said he had got entirely on my account, 
in order that I might know something about what is 
called a Scotch dinner; so we all got very merry, and 
sat drinking away at toddy till near twelve, and you 
know we could do no business then; so I looked in 
upon him this morning to settle matters. 

Smith. Well, and how did you come on ? 

Jenkins. I took his bill again for the balance. 

Smith. You did ! 

Jenkins. Yes; having sat so long yesterday with 
my legs under his mahogany, I could not refuse him. 

Smith. Well! 

Jenkins. Well, I have been to Unco Dreek, and he 
wanted me to take sheep’s head kail with him too; 
but no, I says, I had sheep’s head kail yesterday, and 
I did not find myself much the better of it this morn- 
ing; but if you'll settle our bill just now, I shall be 
very glad if you dine with me at my inn; this he de- 
clined, and asked me to walk into the back shop, and 
what do you think he proposed ? 

Smith. I can’t say, indeed. 

Jenkins. His bill, as I told you before, is one hun- 
dred pounds ; well, he had the impudence to ask me 
to draw on him for one hundred and twenty pounds, 
and give him the odd twenty, and he would meet the 
whole when due! 

Smith. Which you was sheepish enough to do? 

Jenkins. Nay, Master Smith, I had declined his 
sheep’s head kail, else I don’t know what I might 
have done; but this I did, I blew him up sky high, 
and told him I would arrest him in half an hour. 

Smith. Pooh, pooh, man! your lawyer will tell 
you better than that; but now for “‘ Dreeker and 
Dreeker ?” 

Jenkins. Ah! now for “ Dreeker and Dreeker” 
(buttoning his coat to his chin). I have not been to 
him yet; and I was just taking this extra pint to 
screw me up to my pitch ; it is now out, and I am off, 
and if he don’t come up to the scratch, and fork out the 
blunt like a man, confound me if I don’t give it him 
hot and heavy ; so good bye, Master Smith. 

Smith. Good bye, Master Jenkins! good luck to 
ye; my boy; but take care of the sheep’s head kail! 

Jenkins. Oh let me alone for that; I won’t be sheep’s 
headed any more. [Ezit Jenkins. 


The meetings of the Farmers’ Society of the island 
of Bute have long been noted for the display of good 
feeling, and that joyous spirit of conviviality which 
gives such a zest to our social intercourse. To promote 
this desirable state of things, the toast, thesong, and the 
merry tale, were never found wanting, till the “ roof 
and rafters” of M‘Corkindale’s well-frequented howf 
have actually dirled with the noise of the excitement. 
On one occasion, the annual dinner of the society 
was appointed to take place in a large barn, five miles 
from Rothesay ; and to this sojourn the worthy tillers 
of the ground made their way. The night was spent 
in the usual agreeable manner, till towards the close, 
when a few narrow-minded prejudices were beginning 
to peep out. Every thing of this sort, however, was 
quickly suppressed, by the ¢act of a sensible old far- 
mer, who, after craving a bumper, thus expressed 
himself :—“ I'll give you, gentlemen—Our friends in 
the neighbouring island of Great Britain; and may 
we never look upon them as strangers, but always 
remember, that if it had not been for the bit jaw o” 
water that comes through the Kyles, they would 9’ 
hae belonged to Bute as weel as ourselves.” 

A commercial traveller from a great dyeing-house 
in Glasgow, writes from Germany to his‘employers— 
“ Elberfeldt is a most beautiful valley, and has evi- 
dently been intended by Providence for Turkey-red 
yarn dyeing establishments.” 

Some time ago, one of the bailies, while visiting the 
jail of Lanark, found the prisoners at the time to con- 
sist of a poacher, who chose to reside there in prefe- 
rence to paying a fine, and a wild Irishman for fire- 
raising, who either was mad or pretended to be so. 
The first visited was the poacher. ‘ Weel, Jock,” 
says the magistrate, “‘ I hope ye hae naething to com- 
plain o’ yer treatment here?” ‘‘ Naething but the 
noise that Irishman makes. I haena slept for the 
twa last nights; and I maun just tell ye, bailie, that 
an’ ye dinna fin’ means to keep him quiet, I’ll stay 
nae langer in !”” 

A weaver from Elderslie happening lately to be in 
a public-house in Johnstone, an English tradesman 
was present, who was boasting to another person that 
he had got quit of his wife by selling her at Smith- 
field, and seemed happy at the good bargain he had 
made. The weaver, tickled with the recital, was cu- 
rious to know the price he had received for his wife, 
“Weel, frien’, an’ how muckle might ye get for her, 
gif it be a fair question?” “A pot of beer!” 
“*Hech, man! she has been unco littie worth, or ye 
hae been vera dry at the time.” 

One day, two Highland drovers, while travelling 
to Paisley, were overtaken by one of the steam-carri- 
ages, then plying in that direction The Celts, who 
had never either seen or heard of carriages being im- 
pelled by any other power than horses, stood lost in 
wonderment ‘for atime. Pless me, Dougal, did you 
ever see the like o’ that pefore—there is ta coach rin 


awa frae ta horse? Run, run, Dougal, like a good 
lad, and frecht him back.” 
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During the time Wombwell was exhibiting his ex- 
tensive and varied collection of live stock to the na- 
tives of Kilmarnock, some of the bird-fanciers of the 
place had taken a fancy to a lot of Chinese sparrows, 
which they soon managed to purloin from the very 
centre of the exhibition, with a dexterity scarcely to 
be excelled by the most expert family men of the me- 
tropolis. Wombwell, after hearing the circumstance, 
was lamenting the loss to Big Joe, one of his confiden- 
tial assistants, and asking his advice. ‘ My advice, 
master,” said Joe, “is to get away from a town as 
soon as possible, where the incomings will not pay 
the outgoings ; and after what has happened, I should 
not wonder if such fellows would make off with the 
elephant’s trunk, or pick the kangaroo's pocket of her 
whole family.” 


A farmer from the neighbourhood of Galston took 
his wife to see the wonders of the microscope, which 
happened to be exhibiting in Kilmarnock. The va- 
rious curiosities seemed to please the good woman very 
well, till the animalcule professed to be contained in 
a drop of water came to be shown off: these seemed 
to poor Janet not so very pleasant a sight as the 
others; she sat patiently, however, till the “ water 
tigers,” magnified to the size of twelve feet, ap- 
peared on the sheet, fighting with their usual fero. 
city. Janet now rose in great trepidation, and cried 
to her husband, “‘ For gudesake, come awa, John.” 
* Sit still, woman,” said John, “ and see the show.” 
“See the show !—gude keep us a’, man, what wad 
come o’ us if the awfu’ like brutes wad break out o’ the 
water 2” 


Some time ago, a parsimouious Paisley cork, who, 
in consequence of making too free with the pap-in, 
happened, when reeling home, to get, by some accident 
or other, a severe cut across the nose ; having to show 
face to some English buyers next morning, and court- 
plaster not being at hand, he stuck on his unfortunate 
proboscis one of his gum tickets, on which was the 
usual intimation, “‘ warranted three hundred and fifty 
yards long.” 


In 17— (but I have forgotten the exact date), be- 
fore the light of divine truth and the light of science 
had made much progress among the peasantry of this 
country—when our less enlightened forefathers as- 
cribed every phenomenon of nature which they did not 
understand, to some supernatural agency, either bene- 
volent or malevolent, as the case might be—three young 
men of family set out from Edinburgh, on a pleasure 
excursion into the country. After visiting Linlithgow, 
Falkirk, Stirling, and Glasgow, they took up their 
quarters at the head inn in Midcalder, on their way 
back to Auld Reekie. Finding a set of youthful re- 
vellers there to their mind, they spent several days 
and nights in drinking and carousing, never dream- 
ing of the heavy bill they were running up with the 
“kind landlady.” The truth flashed upon them at 
last; and they discovered, when it was too late, that 
they had not wherewithal to clear their heavy score. 
A consultation was held by the trio, and many plans 


for getting rid of their disagreeable situation were | 


proposed and rejected. At last, one of them, more 
fertile in expedients than the other two, hit upon the 
following method, which good fortune seemed to fa- 
vour, of extricating both himself and his brethren :— 

“Don’t you see yon cadger’s ass standing at the 
door over the way ?” said he. “‘ Yes; what of that ?” 

“Come along with me—loose the ass—unburden 
him of his creels—disengage him from his sunks and 
branks—put me in his place—equip me with his graith 
—hang the creels upon me likewise—tie me to the 
door with his own halter—get some other halter for 
him—lead him away to the next town—you will get 
him easily sold—return with the money—pay the bill 
ao leave me to get out of the halter the best way 

can.” 

The plan was instantly put in practice; the youth 
was soon accoutred in the ass’s gear, and away went 
the other two to sell the ass. 

In the meantime, out comes the honest cadger from 
the house, where he had been making some bargain 
with the gudewife about her hens’ eggs; but the mo- 


ment he beheld (as he supposed) his ass transformed | 


into a fine gentleman, he held up his hands in the 
utmost wonderment, exclaiming at the same time, 
“ Hae a care o’ us! what means a’ this o’t? Speak 
—tell me what ye are—are ye a yirthly creature, or 
the auld thief himsei’ 2” 

“ Alas!” responded the youth, putting on a sad 
countenance, “hae ye forgotten your ain ass? Do 
ye no ken me now ?—me! that hae served ye sae 
faithfu’ and sae lang; that hae trudged and toiled 
through wat and through dry, ’mid cauld and hunger 
—hooted at by blackguard callants—lashed by your- 
sel’—an’ yet ye dinna ken me! Waes me that ever 
I becam’ your ass! that ever I should, by my ain dis- 
obedience, hae cast out wi’ my father, an’ provoked 
him to turn me into a stupid creature sic as ye now 
see me 

“ Sic as I now see ye !—instead o’ an ass, I now see 
a braw young gentleman.” 

** A braw young gentleman !—Oh, I am thankful 
to be restored to my ain shape, and that I can now 
see wi’ the een an’ speak wi’ the tongue o’ a man !” 

“ But wha are ye, my braw lad, and wha is your 
father ?” 

“Oh, did you never hear o’ Maister James Sandi- 
lands, the third son o’ the Earl o’ Torphichen ?” 

“ Heard o’ him! ay, an’ kent him too, when he was 


a bairn; but he was sent awa’ abroad when he was 
young, an’ I ne’er heard tell o’ him sin’ syne.” 

“Weel, I’m that same Maister James; and ye maun 
ken that my father learned the black art at the college, 
an’ that I happened to anger him by makin’ love to a 
fine young leddy, against his will, an’ that, in short, 
when he faund out that I was still in love wi’ her, he 
| turned me into an ass for my disobedience.” 
| * Weel, weel, my man, since that is the case, gae 
| awa’ hame an’ gree wi’ your father; tak’ my blessing 
| wi’ you, an’ I will e’en try to get anither ass, whether 

your father send me as muckle siller as buy anither 
ane or no; fare ye weel, an’ my blessing gang wi’ you.” 
Away went the youth, released from his bondage, 
| and soon meeting with his comrades, related, to their 
joint gratification, his strange adventure with the 
honest cadger. Suffice it to say, that the ass was sold, 
the bill paid, and the youths got safely back to Edin- 
burgh. 

As soon as they got matters arranged, they sent a 
sum to the worthy cadger, sufficient to purchase three 
asses. On receiving the money, he lost no time in 
looking out for another ass, and as next week was 
* Calder fair,” he repaired thither with the full inten- 
tion of making a purchase. He was not Jong in the 
fair, looking about for an animal to suit his purpose, 
when, behold! he saw, with new wonder and asto- 
nishment, his own identical old ass! The dumb 
brute knew him also, and made signs of recognition 
in the best manner he could. The honest cadger 
| could not contain himself; the tears gushed from his 
eyes, he looked wistfully in the creature’s face, and 
anxiously cried out, “‘ Aich, what’s a’ this o’t! hae 
you and your father cuisten out again?” 


| THE GREEN LINNET. 
Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him perch’d in eestacies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 


While thus before my eyes he gleams, 
A brother of the leaves he seems ; 
When in a moment forth he teems 
His little song in gushes. 
As if it pleased him to disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign, 
While he was dancing with the train, 
Of leaves among the bushes. 
Worpswortu. 


A CLEAN FIRESIDE. 
| [eho Kilmarnock Annual, a plain little volume of original mis- 
cellaneous literature, which lately appeared at the town whose 
name it bears, presents the following sketch, with the signature of 
Mr John Reid. We shall probably revert to this pleasant speci- 
men of provincial literature.] 
| THERE is nothing throws so genial a glow over our 
mind as a well-swept fireside, and there is nothing of 
household economy productive of so much advantage 
in the reflection which follows. When we see a clean 
swept hearth, our heart not only warms towards the 
mistress of the house, but also towards the domestics ; 
and we begin to look upon the harshness of the world 
in a more pleasant spirit. What this arises from, we 
| cannot tell; but of a surety we would go almost as far 
| to see a well-swept fireside as to chat with a pretty girl. 
Some people, it is true, treat the idea of going a long 
| way to see a pretty girl as a mere phantasia of the 
| brain, and as never affording half the pleasure neces- 
| sary to compensate for the cost and fatigue ; but we 
would tell those folks who talk thus, that they have 
yet to experience one of the most delightful sensa- 
tions that man can possibly experience. We have tra- 
velled in our day many a dozen miles to see the pretty 
girls, yea, many hundreds, with the sole object of 
having a chat with some one of them, and we do not 
regret it. Some of the brightest and most splendid 
imaginings that we can call forth in our dreams, are 
gained from the remembrance of some of those scenes ; 
and when we have met, as we have rarely done, one 
worthy of our choice, at a well-swept fireside, the 
charm has been doubly enhanced, and we would not 
give our dreams of well-swept firesides in the com- 
pany of the ladies, for all the wealth of the mines of 
Peru. But the fact is, we cannot bear a dirty hearth- 
stone, and are perfectly certain that when we were 
ushered into the world, there was a glorious glowing 
peat fire in the bedroom grate, and a clean swept 
hearthstone. 

The man who can sit down quietly and contentedly 
before a fire, where the hobs, the fender, the tongs, 
the poker, the shovel, the hearth, &c., are covered 
with dust, must be a savage of the most savage kind. 
We can believe it possible for a man to sit for one 
half of the day under a pelting shower of rain on the 
banks of a river, at the one end of aline with arun at 
the other, even if he should not get a solitary nibble, 
for that is sentimental, and if he catch no fish, he can 
at least say that he had been fishing, under a dreadful 
shower of rain; yea, we can conceive it perfectly pos- 
sible that the man, after sitting the first half of the 
day in water, will walk home during the other half 
in the mnd, and thereupon proceed to ensconce him- 
self before a glowing peat fire; but we cannot for a 
moment conceive that the most atrocious vagabond 
could ever under such circumstances condescend to 


dry his clothes before any fire, unless the hearth was 
clean swept, the ribs free from ashes, and the fire. 
irons all clean and in order. 


It was said once that a gemman who wanted a wife, 
determined to test the candidates by observing the 
manner in which they ate cheese. But we would put 
our sweethearts to a much more fiery ordeal—we 
would pop in upon them, and look how they kept 
their fireside ; if it was slovenly, even although the 
coals were piled up in waggon luads, we would shun 
them, yea, even although they possessed every other 
accomplishment ; for no woman could possibly make a 
good wife who had not been taught to keep a clean, 
nice, comfortable, and well-ordered fireside. 

On entering a room, and observing a well-swept fire. 
side, we instantly conclude that the mistress is an af- 
fectionate orderly creature, beloved, and happy in being 
beloved ; that her mind is well regulated, her intellect 
good, and her education liberal ; besides, we are sure 
that her daughters must be lovely, that her domestics 
must be well trained, and she herself, and all she pos- 
sesses, the envy of all around her. But turn to the 
reverse of the picture, and we venture to say that you 
never see an ill-swept fireside, without at the same 
time finding the lady of the house have a red nose, the 
husband discontented and unhappy, never home until 
late, but away engaged in sume tavern brawi or 
drunken spree ; the servants with dirty faces, and still 
dirtier hands ; and even the very piano covered with 
dust, and the house in a complete scene of confusion 
and discomfort. 


The man who chides and quarrels with his wife 
upon any occasion, must be a savage of the most atro- 
cious kind ; still we think there is one thing he may 
be allowed to find fault with, if so unfortunate as to 
meet with it; and thatis, a dirty fireside. The woman 
who takes a pleasure in seeing her hearthstone well 
swept, and the hobs and ribs free from white ashes, is 
sure to make a good wife ; but the woman who has not 
this feeling inherent, ought never to marry. Her 
husband will lead a miserable life, and die broken- 
hearted, or he will be driven from his own fireside and 
take refuge in the tavern; and woe to the married 
man who does not love his own fireside next best to 
his wife, and his wife best of every thing: it were 
better for him that he had never been married. 

At this present moment we are sitting at the side of 
one of the nicest firesides in the most beautiful little 
village in Scotland ; and the clear red coals shining out 
between the jet black ribs of the grate, have sent a 
glow over our heart, and raised our lately drooping 
spirits at least fifty per cent. ‘The fact is, the night 
is very cold, and we have arrived here just one hour 
before ; we came to see an aunt who is a widow, old, 
childless, and rich ; she inhabits this house, which is 
also tenanted by three female servants, who assist her 
in doing nothing. The good old lady had just gone 
to bed when we arrived, and on popping our head into 
the dining-room, we were horrified to see the grate 
full of white ashes, and the hearth, hobs, and fire-irons, 
at least a quarter of an inch covered with the same. 
What, kind reader, do you think were our thoughts ? 
—an instant flight to the village inn; but our Aunty 
would not permit this, and an instant order was sent 
for our appearance in the bedroom, and we were com- 
manded to abandon all thoughts of the village inn. 
This order, we knew, must be obeyed, and wetherefore 
determined to discuss our supper as quickly as possible, 
and then to tumble into bed, inwardly resolved not to 
sit beside such a horrid fireplace. As supper was being 
laid down, we commenced a voyage of discovery with 
the poker, among the deserts of white ashes; and hav- 
ing pokered them all out, found there were plenty of 
warm red coals in the grate ; we then ordered a besom, 
and insisted on the domestics allowing us to sweep in 
the hearthstone, assuring them that their education 
had been lamentably neglected ; we made them lift 
the fire-irons and wipe them clean; then we dusted 
the hobs and the ribs ; then blew the dust out of them; 
the next duty was to brush the hearth, then the ribs 
and hobs a second time, blow them, brush the hearth, 
and then blow the few particles of remaining dust 
fromthe hobsand ribs. The domestics were astonished, 
and scarcely credited us, when we assured them that 
they were now worth double wages after having re- 
ceived our lesson. But this was not all: Neptune 
whisked his tail, and danced round the room in per- 
fect joy ; and the poker, tongs, and shovel, glistened 
upon us in the most interesting manner. The conse. 
quence was, that, ere supper was done, we were in 
such good humour that we determined to sit up and 
write our paper on the advantages of a well-swept 
fireside. But really the delightful imaginings which it 
calls up, press so closely upon us, that we have become 
too lazy to commit it to paper, and will lay back our 
head on the easy chair, take a nap, and dream of what 
can be felt, but never painted. 
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